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ABSTRACT 
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healthy and sustainable process for schools and communities as they work 
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are: (.1) A"Call to Action"; (2) "Hallmarks of an Ethical and Responsible 

School Culture"; (3) "Identifying Community Values"; (4) "Standards for 
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EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 




Standards for Ethical 
and Responsible 
Behavior in Maine 
Schools and 
Communities 

www.state.me.us/education/cep/homepage.htm 



"Children more times than not will do what 
they are shown and not what they are told. ” 

16 year-old girl 

' Ethics are really important to me because they 
help me make good decisions. It's really impor- 
tant for me to respect people and get that same 
kind of respect back. " 

A High School Sophomore 

"You have to live them [values] in order to 
enforce them. *’ 

A Business Owner and Faiher of I 



"Respect is to honor or approve of others 
whether you like them or not." 

Sixth grade student 

"My generation and generations in the future 
need more role models. I think that if we had 
them we would not have half the problems we 
have . " 

Student interviewer 

"Being ethical is not an event'-it is who you 
are. " 

A High School Sophomore 
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‘^Instructors of youth in public or private institutions shall use their best endeavors 
to impress on the minds of the children and youth committed to their care and 
instruction the principles of morality and justice and a sacred regard for truth; love 
of country, humanity and a universal benevolence:... and to lead those under their 
care, as their ages and capacities admit, into a particular understanding of the tern 
dency of such virtues to preserve and perfect a republican constitution, secure the 
blessings of liberty and to promote their future happiness.'’ 

Maine Law. 1821. as amended [Currently Title 20, Section 1221] 



Statewide Standards for Behavior 

"In consultation with organizations representing school boards, school administrators, teachers, parents and other inter- 
ested local officials and community members, the commissioner shall develop statewide standards for responsible and 
ethical student behavior." 

-enacted Public Low 1999, Chapter 351 

Local Codes of Conduct 

"With input from educators, administrators, parents, students and community members, each school board shall adopt 
a district-wide student code of conduct consistent with the statewide standards for student behavior developed under 
section 254, subsection 11. The student code of conduct must; 

A. Define unacceptable student behavior; 

B. Establish standards of student responsibility for behavior; 

C. Prescribe consequences for violation of the student code of conduct, including first-time violations, when 

appropriate; ... 

-Maine Statutes, Title 20-A, Section 1001(15): Adoption of student code of conduct (enacted Public Law 1999, Chapter 351 ) 



A Message from the Commissioner of Education 

It is with great enthusiasm that I endorse this report and the standards identified by the Commission. In 
this document. Taking Responsibility, the Commission has connected standards for ethical and responsible 
behavior to Maine's Common Core of Learning and the Guiding Principles of Maine's Learning Results, landmark 
documents that articulate the "ends" of learning - what students need to know, be able to do. and what atti- 
tudes they should reflect. This report identifies core principles and best practices for schools and communities 
to use In creating, practicing, enforcing, and assessing expectations for all students, enabling them to develop 
as ethical, responsible, and involved citizens. Further, this report defines the attributes of a healthy and sustain- 
able process for schools and communities as they work collaboratively to develop their own core values and 
codes of conduct. 

Now, communities across the state should work in earnest to mobilize their educators, school staff, stu- 
dents, parents, and citizens to adapt and implement these standards. The culture and climate of schools can 
begin to change immediately, if all involved make this commitment. Most importantly, this document is not for 
schools and educators alone. Community members and parents must actively engage in understanding and 
applying the guidance this report provides. Many communities have already begun, and we hope this docu- 
ment will energize and illuminate their efforts, and spark others to action. 



J. Duke Albanese 
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GOVERNOR 



COMMISSIONER 



January 16. 2001 



With a world more complex and with change more rampant than ever in our history, we are challenged to edu- 
cate our children for a new future, where promises of prosperity, a civil society, and a thi iving democracy are for all 
of our citizens. We are challenged both to educate our youth to higher levels of knowledge and skills than ever 
before, and to nurture our yoLing people with the values, attitudes, and behaviors that will enable them to survive 
and prosper in society. Our schools alone cannot meet these challenges — all of us have a role in shaping this future 
for our young people and for our State. 

Since the beginning of public education in America, our citizens have recognized that the aims of public education 
extend beyond academics to values, attitudes, and behavioi's. Over the last decade, we have reaffirmed this broader 
purpose for our schools and students here in Maine. And the 119th Maine Legislature underscored this intent by call- 
ing for the development of standards for ethical and responsible student behavior. 

To fulfill this charge from the Legislature, 1 asked leading educators and citizens of Maine to serve on the 
Commission for Ethical and Responsible Student Behavior, requesting that they draft statewide standards that would 
guide school districts across the state. The Commission has succeeded beyond what 1 had dared hope. In this docu- 
ment. Taking Responsibility, the Commission has connected standards for ethical and responsible behavior to Maine’s 
Common Core of Learning and the Guiding Principles of Maine’s Learning Results, landmark documents that articulate 
the “ends ’ of learning — what students need to know, and be able to do. and what attitudes they should reflect. 

Significantly, this report identifies core principles and best practices for schools and communities to use in creat- 
ing, practicing, enforcing, and assessing expectations for all students, enabling them to develop as ethical, responsi- 
ble. and involved citizens. Further, this report defines the attributes of a healthy and sustainable process for schools 
and communities as they work collaboratively to develop their own core values and codes of conduct. 

In undertaking this important work, the Commission listened to many voices, including those of students, wel- 
coming them as integral participants. The highest compliment that can be paid to the Commission is that its work 
manifests the values in this document: respectful: honest; compassionate: fair: responsible: and courageous. This 
talented and dedicated group of Maine citizens modeled the very core values and attitudes that we seek in our young 
people. 

1 endorse wholeheartedly and adopt enthusiastically this report and the standards identified by the Commission. 
Now. communities across the state should work in earnest to mobilize their educators, school staff, students, parents, 
and citizens to adapt and implement these standards. The CLilture and climate of schools can begin to change imme- 
diately. if all involved make this commitment. Most importantly, this document is not for schools and educators 
alone. Community members and parents must actively engage in understanding and applying the guidance this 
report provides. Many communities have already begun, and we hope this document will energize and illuminate 
their efforts. To assist this work, the Department, working with other programs across the state, has established the 
Maine Character Education Partnership to provide information, grant resources, training, and technical assistance. 

1 commend the Commission for this powerful and compelling work, and 1 particularly thank the co-chaii-s. Rush 
Kidder and Jill Kaechele. for their skill and peiseverance in shepherding this project, allowing the many voices and 
diverse contributions of the Commission to speak as one. This work will spark crucial convei'sations and action 
statewide and locally about how we nurture our youth so that all Maine students have the opportunity and guidance 
to be good students, good people, and active citizens. 




PHONE: 207-624-6600 



23 State House Station • Augusta. ME 04333 
FAX: 207- 624-6700 



TDD: 207- 624-6800 
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A CALL TO ACTION 



Maine Values 

Maine is a unique and vital community. Underpinning 
this community has always been a profound sense of val- 
ues. Civility, common-sense, frugality, responsibility, inde- 
pendence. integrity— these and other values are so impor- 
tant to our basic character that, though they have defined 
us in the eyes of the world, we scarcely ever remark upon 
them. 

Our values have made Maine a truly special place to live 
and raise a family. Above all. we value our children. In 
1999. Maine was named the best state in which to raise a 
child and was recognized as the top educational system in 
America. 

Although Maine is still one of the safest places in 
America, teachers and students in our schools are telling us 
that irresponsible, disrespectful or violent behavior threat- 
ens their sense of personal safety or undermines their abili- 
ty to teach and to learn. They see youth violence and van- 
dalism. bomb threats, lack of respect for authority, bullying, 
an increase in hate crimes and bigotry, use of foul lan- 
guage. and self-destructive behaviors such as substance 
abuse and suicide. 

When 40,000 Maine students were given the opportuni- 
ty to voice their perceptions, the Studenis Speak survey 
found: 

• 20% of students disagree with the statement. "I feel 
safe at school." 

• Nearly 50% of students claim that other students say 
insulting or hurtful things to them. 

• 40% of students disagree with the statement. "School 
rules are enforced fairly." 

• 20% of students do not believe that teachers respect 
their thoughts or value their opinions. 

• 45% of students disagree with the statement. "Students 
show respect for teachers." 

-University of Maine College of Education and Human 
Development (2000). 

Maine students in the elementary grades report that 
they are frequently teased and bullied. About 40% of 
Maine third-graders say that they had been called hurtful 
names, hit. or were kicked or pushed at least monthly or 
more frequently. (Maine Project Against Bullying). For some 
students, harassment worsens as they get older. Gay. les- 
bian and bisexual youths experience pervasive victimiza- 
tion both verbally and physically. (Maine Children's 
Alliance: 24). 

Some of our youth are making bad decisions. They 



either lack basic values or fail to apply them. Although 
these negative behaviors are the exceptions, even a few 
such bad decisions severely disrupt our schools. In the face 
of such challenges, too often we grapple with how to pun- 
ish misbehavior, while ignoring the issue of how to prevent 
it. 

Our schools must prepare students for academic and 
professional success, but they also must prepare students 
for life. Graduating students must be able to live construc- 
tively in society, to deal with frustrations and challenges, to 
communicate, to coexist, to care, and to make tough deci- 
sions about what is right or wrong. Few would agree that 
our schools have succeeded if they produce students with 
academic knowledge but without the ability or the will to 
be responsible and ethical adults. 

The challenge we address has many causes but only 
one path to a solution. All of us— students, educators, par- 
ents, and communities— must take responsibility in order 
to make change. Our schools are on the front lines, but 
they cannot do it alone. Only in partnership with parents 
and community— and. most importantly, with the students 
themselves— can our schools meet the challenge. 

Some may ask, "Whose values will we teach?" The 
answer, we believe, is simple: "Maine's." Our personal val- 
ues may be rooted in our unique experiences, but we 
share a common core. For our communities, for the larger 
Maine community, and for practically every community 
around the world, there is a core of ethical values that we 
can identify, without which our civility and our society can- 
not sustain themselves. 

It is not enough for us to assume our common values— 
we must identify them, talk about them, and nurture them. 
Communities must set expectations and define core values. 
Schools must be empowered to teach, reinforce and nur- 
ture students in these basic values. Adults must model atti- 
tudes and behaviors that reflect those values. Students 
must hold themselves and their peers to high expecta- 
tions. and be equipped with the skills to use these values 
to make good choices. 

We have already taken the most important step: we 
have begun. The Maine Legislature has called for the devel- 
opment of "statewide standards for responsible and ethical 
student behavior.” 

The Legislature has also called for every community to 
translate these standards into codes of conduct. This com- 
munity work must involve large numbers of citizens, stu- 
dents. and educators using these standards to create codes 
of conduct embodying both their shared expectations for 
attitudes and behavior, and the consequences of violating 
those expectations. 
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An Approach 

for Maine — — 

Our path to a solution builds on the best of Maine and 
borrows from the best around the country and the world. 

Two central points about our approach for Maine: 

First, our approach describes a long-term process of 
change in attitudes, structures, and climate in our schools 
and communities. However, we believe that the changes we 
describe can have an immediate positive impact on how 
our schools look and feel and what happens there. Schools 
should expect and strive for some recognizable results 
now. even if— realistically— it may take time for this posi- 
tive improvement to predominate. 

Second, our approach emphasizes expectations and 
education, not simply strengthening the rigor of conven- 
tional punishments and discipline. Concrete consequences 
and discipline have an essential role in teaching and main- 
taining responsible behavior. Immediate intervention is the 
first step in preventing the continuation of unacceptable 
behavior. The disciplinary process itself must teach stu- 
dents to make better choices. It should not be an exercise 
in humiliation, hurt, or exclusion. We believe a successful 
approach for Maine: 

• Must be grounded in our history and our community. 

• Must hear the voices of our students. 

• Must be based in Maine’s teaming Results. 

• Must address the whole climate, and the systemic 
and structural issues in our schools and communities. 

• Must empower educators, parents, community mem- 
bers, and especially students to expect, teach, model 
and enforce ethical and responsible behavior and 
build on what is already working. 

• Must be measured and evaluated. 

Ethics and Achievement 

Student ethics, attitudes, behavior, and character are 
essential outcomes of our educational mission, and are 
indispensable to the achievement of the standards in 
Maine’s Learning Results. 

In 1996. the Maine Legislature adopted the Learning 
Results standards for all Maine students educated at public 
expense. The Guiding Principles of the Learning Results 
describe what every student should know and be able to do 
upon completion of a public education. 

The Guiding Principles of Maine’s Learning Results go 
beyond academic standards to address the personal capaci- 



ties our youth will need to thrive In an increasingly com- 
plex society and economy. We cannot successfully educate 
students to be creative and practical problem solvers, 
responsible and involved citizens, and collaborative and 
quality workers without teaching the underpinnings of 
ethics and character. 

The Learning Results builds on and follows the spirit of 
Maine’s Common Core of Learning (1990). The Common Core 
addressed the knowledge, skills, and attitudes students 
need, and identified Personal and Global Stewardship as 
one of four unifying categories that cut across individual 
academic disciplines. In rich language, the Common Core 
defined stewardship to include a capacity to: 

• Accept responsibility for personal decisions and actions; 

• Demonstrate academic honesty and respond to chal- 
lenges with courage and integrity; 

• Respect the human rights of all people; and 

• Understand the ethical dimensions of citizenship, love, 
friendship, and parenting. 

The Learning Results consists of content standards and 
performance indicators in eight academic content areas. 

The standards and indicators begin to implicitly define 
standards of ethical and responsible behavior. The specific 
skills and aptitudes described in the area of Career 
Preparation, Health and Physical Education, and Social 
Studies reflect responsibility, teamwork, communication, 
conflict resolution, stress management, community 
involvement, tolerance and inclusion, and more. 



Every student should be... 

IV. A Responsible and Involved Citizen Who: 

7. Recognizes the power of personal partici- 
pation to affect the community and demon- 
strates participation skills; 

2. Understands the importance of accepting 
responsibility for personal decisions and 
actions; 

5. Knows the means of achieving personal 
and community health and well-being; and 
Recognizes and understands the diverse 
nature of society. 
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Hallmarks of an Ethical and Responsible 
School Culture 




"As individuols... ccin model... [sjo loo can o school, by its 
colleclive signals and ils tangible pfiarities, 'model' what is 
worthy and what is not." 

-Sizer ond Sizer (1999:4} 



The following Hallmarks are essential to the 
creation of a caring environment in which ethical 
and responsible behavior can take root and flour- 
ish. Ethical and responsible student behavior is 
the desired outcome. These Hallmarks are the 
characteristics of school culture— the structures, 
expectations and actions— that will lead to this 
outcome. They should guide the development of 
each local school district’s code of conduct, and 
the actions necessary to support and enforce the 
codes. It is also important for communities to 
recognize that no single IHallmark stands alone. 
These Hallmarks are meant to function together 
and are all essential characteristics of an ethical 
and responsible school culture. 

Core Values 

A. Collectively identified core values are the 
cornerstone of all school and community 
efforts to create and sustain an ethical and 
responsible school culture. 

Community Process and 
Participation 

B. The entire community is welcomed and 
meaningfully involved in the process of 
value identification, standard setting and the 
enforcement of standards. 

C. Students are welcomed and involved in the 
process of value identification, standard set- 
ting and the enforcement of standards. 

Adult Roles and Responsibilities 

D. There is an active and genuine partnership 
between schools and parents. 



‘School, as an institution, may help reinforce ethics. 
Your friends may help mold ethics. But home is the 
most important place for ethics to be taught. " 

A High School Senior 



E. All adults who interact with students, in and 
out of school, strive to model and reinforce 
ethical and responsible behavior. 

R Teachers are authorized and expected to 
teach, model and enforce ethical and 
responsible behavior. 

Integration and Inclusion 

G. Efforts to promote ethical and responsible 
behavior are an integrated part of the 
school’s curriculum and culture, and are not 
viewed as “extra.” 

H. Ethical and responsible student behavior is 
actively promoted and recognized. 

I. Teaching and learning ethical and responsi- 
ble behavior begins in early childhood. 

J. Students apply and demonstrate principles 
of ethical and responsible behavior in the 
classroom and beyond the classroom. 

Disciplinary Process 

K. The disciplinary process is interventionist, 
inclusive, impartial, consistent, and educa- 
tional. 

Outcomes and Assessment 

L. Outcomes are well-defined and assessed 
regularly. 



"A community's functioning tests on Itusl, and liusi comes 
from the undetstonding lhal emerges from dialogue." 
■Sizer and Sizer (1999: 17) 



For Sample Strategies associated with each Hallmark, view the FulNength version of this report at 
WWW. stote . me . u s/e d u cotio n/ cep/home poge . htm 
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Standards for Ethical and Responsible 
Behavior 




Respect 






Honesty 

- 1 , 

Compassion 



Fairness 



Responsibility 



Courage 



Respectful of 
Others and Self 

Honest in all Academic 
Rndeavors and 
I me rp e rson a I Relations h ip s 

Compassionate in Dealing 
with the Lirm tat ions and 
Sufferings of Others 

Fair in Dealing With Others 

Responsible for Personal 
Actions as an Individual and 
a Member of the Community 

Courageous in the Face of 
Ethical Challenges 






il 



if '■ 
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A person who is RESPECTFUL of others and self 



DOES... 

o Appreciate and honor diversity. 

o Tolerate views and beliefs that differ from 
personal views and beliefs. 

• Support and contribute to healthful habits 
and safe environments for self and others. 



"Respect is a unifying, universal value . " 
A High School Student 



DOES NOT... 

«> Engage in harmful behavior such as sub- 
stance abuse or sexual promiscuity. 

«> Participate in activities that have the poten- 
tial to cause physical or emotional harm. 

«> Make derogatory statements about another’s 
gender, sexual orientation, ethnicity, socio- 
economic class, religion, disability, intellect 
or appearance. 



A person who is HONEST in all academic endeavors and 
interpersonal relationships 



DOES... 

» Seek to speak the truth, respectfully. 

«> Understand the difference between collabo 
ration and collusion. 

o Recognize that trust is an essential compo- 
nent of all relationships, including relation- 
ships with peers, parents, teachers, and 
co-workers. 



DOES NOT... 

o Plagiarize the work of others, including 
fellow students, siblings, or parents. 

«> Engage in secretive, sneaky, fraudulent or 
manipulative behavior. 

» Take or damage the property of others. 



"I think respect and understanding is all we need. With 
those two qualities, all other issues needed for a good 
environment would fall in place.” 

A High School Sophomore 



A person who is COMPASSIONATE in dealing with the limitations 
and sufferings of others 



DOES... 

o Treat all people with kindness. 

o Possess an ability to empathize with fellow 
human beings. 

o Lend a helping hand to those in need. 



DOES NOT ... 

» Tease or taunt those who are different. 

o Seek to judge others, but rather seeks to 
understand others in terms of our common 
humanity. 

o Seek to draw undue attention to another’s 
shortcomings. 
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A person who is FAIR in dealing with others 



DOES... 

° Seek to strike a balance between the needs 
and desires of the individual and the needs 
and desires of the community. 

Understand the distinction between justice 
and vengeance. 

« Treat others the way she or he would like to 
be treated. 



DOES NOT... 

o Engage in malicious criticism of others. 

o Seek to steal from or cheat others. 

o Attempt to further one’s own interests or 
desires at the expense of another. 



“Treat people like you want to be treated . " 
A Fifth Grade Student 




A person who is RESPONSIBLE for personal actions as an 
individual and a member of the community 



DOES... 

o Acknowledge making a mistake. 

^ Accept the consequences of personal actions 
or failures to act. 

Report harmful or hateful behavior to a 
trustworthy authority figure. 



DOES NOT... 

® Evade the Just consequences of personal 
actions. 

o Seek to advance one’s own interests or 
desires at the expense of the school or the 
larger community. 

o Rationalize or make excuses for unaccept- 
able behavior. 



A person who is COURAGEOUS in the face of ethical challenges 



DOES... DOES NOT... 

o Say, “I cannot”, but instead says, “I will try,” 
when faced with difficult challenges. 

Stand idly by while others engage in unethi- 
cal or harmful behavior. 

o Sacrifice aspirations when confronted by 
academic or ethical setbacks. 



“...if there is some person getting really beaten up and 
stuff help them and tell other people that you shouldn’t 
do this or that. “ 

An 8 Year -Old Child 



® The right thing even if it’s not popular. 

» Seek the advice and/or assistance of a 
trustworthy adult when making difficult 
decisions or when in a dangerous or trouble- 
some situation. 

° Hold high aspirations for self and 
community. 
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A Process for Community Value Identification 




It is essential that communities come together to 
identify those values that matter to them and then 
translate those values into standards of behavior. 

The question. “Whose values will you teach? ’, 
often is posed when the issue of teaching values aris- 
es. Common values can be identified and embraced 
by a community; it is not difficult, in fact, to identify 
core values common to us all. 

Core values, such as honesty and compassion, 
have repeatedly been found to transcend political 

KEY FEATURES OF THE PROCESS 

o The process is inclusive of ai! community stakeholders, 
o The process is deliberative and cooperative, not oppositional. 

GOALS OF THE PROCESS 

o To identify shared community values; 

o To define values in operational and behavioral dimensions; and 
o To put values into action through agreed-upon strategies and tactics, 

STEPS IN THE PROCESS 



ideologies, religious convictions, and cultural differ- 
ences. 

What kind of process can the community use to 
identify, define, and put values into action? 

By engaging in a process that is deliberative and 
inclusive, students, school staff, and community mem- 
bers will develop a sense of ownership with respect to 
local codes of conduct. The result will be communities, 
schools, and students empowered to enforce the code, 
and committed to practicing it. 



1. Objectively identify community members. 

Differences in lifestyles or politics are not a justifi- 
cation for exclusion from this process. 

2 Convene a diverse and representative group of 
community members to discuss and identify com- 
munity values and expectations for behavior. 

■ 5 . Ask community members to imagine that the task 
is to choose a certain number of values to be 
engraved above the main entries of all local 
schools, as the values the community wants for 
itself and the schools’ students. 

'1. As a large group, brainstorm as many values or 
qualities as possible that describe what it means to 
be a good person. Include everybody's ideas. 

Ask each person to write a list of no more than 
eight values that he or she believes to be the most 
important. Ideally, these values would be distinct 
from each other and would represent only those 
qualities essential to being an ethical human being. 

6. Divide into small groups where individuals can 
share their lists and collectively narrow the choices 
down to one list of no more than eight values that 
everyone agrees to. 



7. Reconvene the large group and have each smaller 
group post its list on a wall. As a large group, work 
together until a single list has been agreed to. 
Remember, space over the entrance is limited, so 
the final list should have only 5 to 8 words. You will 
find that many of the values overlap and can be 
consolidated. 

N When a final list has been agreed on. develop and 
agree to several behavioral indicators as standards 
for each value. For example, how does an honest 
person behave? How does a respectful person 
behave? 

o. Identify potential outcomes that will result from 
consistently engaging in the behaviors just dis- 
cussed. What are hallmarks of how an ethical and 
responsible school looks and feels— to students, to 
teachers, to parents, to the community? 

(0. Develop a community or school action plan. Share 
the recommendations with others and put the val- 
ues into action. What practices will we adopt to 
achieve our goals: at home? at school? and in the 
community? 
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Everyone 

Taking 

Responsibility 

This report is not just about teachers, or students, or parents. Rather, it is about community 
and people in a variety of roles working together to improve the culture in Maine schools. If you 
are still wondering. “What can I do?”, and “What are my responsibilities?”, here are Just a few of 
the actions that each of us as individuals can take in our varied roles in our communities: 



> School Boards 

® Authorize teachers to teach community values and model ethical and responsible behavior 
through the inclusion of ethics in the curriculum and through support of staff with time and 
resources necessary to integrate this teaching. 

o Evaluate discipline policies and make recommendations to ensure both that interventions exist 
to stop negative behaviors and protect the safety of students, and that an educational or restora- 
tive component connects discipline to values, accountability, and prevention. 

® Support schools’ efforts by developing partnerships with citizen groups and business owners in 
the community. 

> Administrators 

® Create and support student councils that are not merely tokens, but an integral and respected 
part of the school’s decision-making process. 

o Support teachers and staff in their teaching of community values and modeling ethical and 
responsible behavior by making a strong personal and professional commitment to these values 
and standards. 

® Work as advocates to provide the time and resources for meaningful professional development 
in the area of values/character education. 

® Promote meaningful recognition of teachers, staff, and students who exemplify community val- 
ues and standards of ethical and responsible behavior. 

> Teachers and Staff 

o Model community values in all interactions with students, parents, fellow teachers, and other 
school staff, and expect the same in return. 

o Use an integrative approach to teaching community values and standards for ethical and respon- 
sible behavior. 

o Provide students with meaningful opportunities to apply values and standards for ethical and 
responsible behavior — both inside and outside of the classroom. 

® Honor, inform and involve parents in their critical role in fostering ethical and responsible 
behavior in their children. 

o Ensure the consistent and equitable application of discipline policies everywhere in the school 
environment. 

> Students 

® Recognize and act upon the opportunity to be a positive role model to others of all ages, and to 
intervene as a model when appropriate. 

o Take opportunities to lead not just academically or athletically, but ethically as well. 

o Identify and act upon ways to serve the school and the community. 

o Accept the consequences of personal actions, especially if restoration for a victim or the commu- 
nity is necessary. 
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> Parents 

» Model community values and standards of behavior in the home. 

o Clearly communicate expectations and values to all children. 

® Maintain involvement in and awareness of the activities of family members, especially those of 
children. 

o Praise children and other family members, not only for achievement, but also for ethical and 
responsible behavior. 

> other Community Members 

o Become a committed participant in the discussion and identification of community values and 
standards of behavior. 

o Strive to model community core values and standards for behavior in personal and professional life. 

® Consider serving as a mentor to students or volunteering time and expertise to a school. 

o Offer recognition and praise to students, teachers, and other community members who exemplify 
and uphold community values and standards of behavior. 

For examples of Best Practices, view the full-length version of this report at www.state.me. us/education/cep/homepage.htm 



Changing Policy to 
Meet the Challenge 



Education leaders and policy makers have a role 
to play; they also must take responsibility. Policies, 
programs, and resources must be coordinated to fur- 
ther and support the outcomes described in this 
report. Leaders and policymakers should: 

• Use the legislative mandate for codes of con- 
duct, and this report to spark extensive dia- 
logue and real reforms in every community. 

• Persist in and expand efforts to change the 
structures of schools to reflect a more demo- 
cratic culture that is responsive to individual- 
ized learning needs. 



• Partner with existing programs and initiatives 
that address school climate, violence preven- 
tion, intervention, and asset-building, to sup- 
port the development of the whole child. 

• Support training and development which 
equips all school staff to take action to sup- 
port an ethical school culture. 

• Establish outcome indicators and model assess- 
ment tools that schools can use to measure 
progress and test effectiveness. 



Conclusion 

Issues of ethics and behavior seem complex and daunting. Where do we begin? Can we achieve the 
ends we describe as right and good? 

We know Maine communities can succeed in crafting thoughtful, consistent, coordinated efforts that 
will positively address behaviors and attitudes. We know because some Maine communities are already 
seeing success. These efforts will take time, commitment, resources, and hard work. It Is the nature of 
education in a changing society that the work will never be done. But working together as a communi- 
ty. we can change our schools and communities into better places to live, learn, and work. 
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"We must tell the positive stories, not Just the 
negative ones. The problem is in society over- 
all: so kids look for ‘purpose ' even in negative 
ways, like in a group of students getting 
together to watch a fight between two stu- 
dents. " 

from May 22, 2000 student forum 



“I think the only large issue that could be eas- 
ily changed would be in the teacher/student 
relationship. At the higher levels I tracks! you 
often hear about teachers doing a good Job 
listening to students. But at the lower levels 
that respect is lacking jandj I think that will 
compound any disrespect stitdents have for 
each other by an authority figure showing 
that it is okay to behave in such a way It is 
also more likely to cause students to be less 
respectful to the teacher " 

High school sophomore 



If there were to be more divei'sity in the 
school system there would be less tension. 
Kids that are openly homosexual do get 
harassed. If there were more education about 
this issue, maybe there would not be so many 
problems with teasing and/or fights . " 

18 year- old Out Right member 



‘Some people steivotype me. especially teach- 
ers. that's Just how they are. Most prejudice 
comes from teachers, but racism is present 
all around. I am afraid to express my opinion 
to authority figures. " 

High school freshman 



‘Families are so busy nowadays that they 
don't have much time to talk. I think that it is 
important for families to do things together, 
whether they watch TV or eat supper togeth- 
er. I would like to see moie family values 
return to American culture. ” 

High school sophomore 



‘‘>' 01 //' mom and dad usually work to support 
your family so you have four or five hours 
off to do whatever you want to do I when you 
are suspended!. 

Sixth grade student 



“/ feel sad for those without a strong family 
I think little family mentorship leads to later 
social troubles. " 

High school senior 



“This may sound harsh, but las a teenager! 
you try to make yourself appear how you’re 
supposed to be seen. It 's like you ‘re always 
two people because you ‘re someone else 
inside. " 

16 year- old girl 



“Too much competition destmys; it’s about 
being better than others. " 

from May 22. 2000 student forum 



“People are influenced greatly by what they're 
supposed to be. " 

High school senior 
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Listen to student voices. Their message is 
clean From these young people involved in the 
Commission’s Student Interviewing Project, 
we learn: 

• Even the youngest students have an under- 
standing of what it means to be respectful, 
responsible, and honest. Even young children 
are faced with ethical dilemmas. 

• While the focus of policy makei's. school 
administrators, and society is often on prob- 
lematic student behavior, the students' 
pointed comments should give all adults the 
incentive to leflect on their own actions oi' 
failures to act. 

• Students view themselves as integral to the 
solution (s) to contemporai'y challenges 
confronting our schools. 

• Students are concerned about the issue of 
respect- or lack thereof, for diversity. 
Students identified as issues of concern, 
sexism, racism, homophobia, and class 
discrimination. 

• Students recognize, and are sad about, the 
changing structure of family. 



The Student Interviewing Project involved a group of 37 mid- 
dle and high school students who conducted 65 interviews of 
people of all ages throughout the State of Maine to inform the 
work of the Commission for Ethical and Responsible Student 
Behavior. 



The anecdotal insights provided by the students 
who participated in the Student Interviewing 
Project are echoed by a large number of their 
peers throughout the state. The responses to a 
recently conducted survey of 40.000 Maine 
students statewide, in grades six through twelve, 
clearly indicate that Maine students would bene- 
fit from comprehensive and integrated efforts at 
fostering ethical and responsible behavior When 
students were given the opportunity to "voice 
their perceptions of several factors contributing 
to the total learning environment." the Students 
Speak survey found: 

• 47% of students claim to have been threat- 
ened either verbally or physically at school. 



• 31% of students disagree with the statement. 
"1 am proud of my school.” 

• 25% of students believe teachers do not care 
about their problems or feelings. 

• 46% of students disagree with the statement. 
"Students show respect for each other.” 

• 20% of students disagree with the statement. 
"1 feel safe at school.” 

• Neai ly 50% of students claim that other stu- 
dents say insulting or hurtful things to them. 

• 40% of students disagree with the statement. 
"School rules are enforced fairly.” 

• 20% of students do not believe that teachei's 
respect their thoughts or value their opinions. 

• 45% of students disagree with the statement. 
"Students show respect for teachers.” 

• 35% of students claim to have difficulty 
learning due to the disruptive behavior of 
other students. 

-University of Maine College of Education and 
Human Development (2000). 

Maine students in the elementary grades 
report that they are frequently teased and bul- 
lied. About 40% of Maine third-graders say that 
they had been called hurtful names at least 
monthly or more frequently. A similar number 
report being hit. kicked or pushed at least 
monthly. (Maine Project Against Bullying). For 
some students, harassment worsens as they get 
older. For example, gay. lesbian and bisexual 
youths experience pervasive victimization both 
verbally and physically. (Maine Children’s 
Alliance: 24). 

The student voices are compelling. They point 
to a need for transformation in our schools. And 
these voices are not alone: the voices of Maine 
teachei's. parents and other citizens also call for 
a more explicit reflection of the community's 
core values in the daily operation of our schools. 
Student voices and action are critical to achiev- 
ing the sort of change called for in this report. As 
we describe in the following chaptei's. long term 
systemic change will require collaborative effort 
from all who matter in the lives of students and 
the culture of schools. Not one person in our 
society can afford to overlook this opportunity to 
ensure that each school and student operates 
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within a culture that promotes, even demands, 
ethical and responsible behavior. We all have a 
role to play in seeking solutions to the problems 
illustrated by the preceding data. 



Maine Values 

Maine is a imique and vital community. 
Underpinning this community has always been a 
profound sense of values. Civility, common-sense, 
frugality, generosity, humility, responsibility, 
independence, integrity — these and other values 
are so important to our basic character that, 
though they have defined us in the eyes of the 
world, we scarcely ever remark upon them. In 
Maine, a handshake can still seal a deal. We have 
felt secure in our distinctive Maine community 
when other communities have seemed beset by 
the untrustworthy, the chaotic, and the unsafe. 

Our values have made Maine a truly special 
place to live and raise a family. We take comfort 
in knowing Maine is one of the safest states in 
the country. Above all. we value our childi en. In 
1999. Maine was named the best state in which 
to raise a child and was recognized as the top 
educational system in America. 

Although Maine is still one of the safest places 
in America, teachers and students in our schools 
are telling us in increasing numbers that irre- 
sponsible. disrespectful oi‘ violent behavior 
threatens their sense of personal safety or undei - 
mines their ability to teach and to learn. 

National trends that we have, until recently, 
watched from a distance are now here in Maine: 
youth violence and vandalism, bomb threats, 
studies indicating that many young people don't 
view cheating as wrong, lack of respect for 
authority, bullying, an increase in hate crimes 
and bigotry, use of foul language, and self- 
destructive behaviors such as substance abuse 
and suicide. 

Some of our youth are making bad decisions. 
They either lack basic values or fail to apply 
them. Although these negative behaviors are the 
exceptions, even a few such bad decisions 
severely disrupt oui“ schools. In the face of such 
challenges, too often we grapple with how to 
punish misbehavior, while ignoring the issue of 
how to prevent it. 



One-lhird of surveyed Mciine residenis believe llie 
biggesi problem facing loday's teenagers is declining 
moral and/or sociol volues-double the number identi- 
fying any other problem. 

Nearly 40% of surveyed Maine residents believe the 
most important issue in education todoy is teaching 
childien values and discipline-double the number 
naming any other issue. 

Over 60% o( surveyed Maine residents believe that 
public schools should play a very important or critical 
role in teaching children ethical and responsible 
behavior. 

-Strategic Marketing Services (1999) 



Our schools must prepare students for aca- 
demic and professional success, bitt they also 
tmist prepare students for life. Graduating students 
tiuist be able to live constructively in society, to 
deal with frustrations and challenges, to commu- 
nicate. to coexist, to care, and to make tough 
decisions about what is right or wrong. Few 
would agree that our schools have succeeded if 
they produce students with academic knowledge 
but without the ability or the will to be responsi- 
ble and ethical adults. 

The need for action grows more urgent as the 
consequences of unethical behavior become 
more immediate, far-reaching, and devastating. 
Today, we witness irresponsible or unethical 
actions on a grand scale, from nuclear accidents 
to computer viruses to environmental degrada- 
tion to deadly violence in our schools. Today, 
more powerful and pei*sonalized technology can 
yield greater devastation from a single unethical 
act. 

All this lends urgency to our effoi ts to help 
both youth and adults in oui' schools achieve 
high expectations for responsible behavior and 
attitudes. Although we cannot control the influ- 
ences of the media and our broader culture, 
when our schools and communities actively 
commit to address the lack of values and deci- 
sion-making skills that underlies bad behavior, 
it works. Schools can increase achievement and 
attendance, improve attitudes and motivation, 
and reduce disciplinary referrals, suspensions, 
and disi uptive behavior, and can produce citi- 
zens who are better equipped to resolve the 
tough ethical choices that life will present. 
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The challenge we address has many causes 
but only one path to a solution. All of us — stu- 
dents. educators, parents, and communities— 
must take responsibility in order to make 
change. Our schools are on the front lines, but 
they cannot do it alone. Only in partnership with 
parents and community — and. most importantly, 
with the students themselves — can our schools 
meet the challenge. 

Some may ask. “Whose values will we 
teach?” The answer, we believe, is simple: 
■‘Maine's." Our personal values may be deeply 
rooted in our unique experiences, but we share a 
common core. For our communities, for the larg- 
er Maine community, and indeed for practically 
every community around the world, there is a 
core of ethical values that is basic to its society. 
Together we can identify those core elements of 
character without which our civility and our soci- 
ety cannot sustain themselves. 



"By volues we typically mean, as the Oxford linglish 
Dictionary confirms, those qualities that are 'worthy of 
esteem for [their] own sake or hove 'intrinsic worth.' Used 
by itself... the word usually suggests moral volues, where 
rnorol... pertains to whatever is riglit, proper and good." 
■Kidder (1994:322) 



It is not enough for us to assume our com- 
mon values — we inust identify them, talk about 
them, and nurture them. Communities must set 
expectations and define core values. Schools 
must be empowered to teach, reinforce and nur- 
ture studetits in these basic values. Adults must 



model attitudes and behaviors that reflect those 
values. Students must hold themselves and their 
peers to high expectations, and be equipped 
with the skills to use these values to make good 
choices. 

We have already taken the most important 
step: we have begun. The Maine Legislature has 
called for the development of “statewide stan- 
dards for responsible and ethical student behav- 
ior.” The task of this Commission is to define 
those standards. 

The Maine Legislature has also called for 
every community in Maine to translate these 
standai ds into their own codes of conduct. This 
work must happen in every community with the 
involvement of large numbers of citizens, stu- 
dents. and educators using these standards to 
create codes of conduct embodying both their 
shared expectations for attitudes and behavior, 
and the consequences of violating those expecta- 
tions. Although we do not in this report attempt 
to outline the details of a model code of conduct, 
our work is intended to help define the goals and 
strategies for this difficult and important next 
step, to be taken by citizens all over Maine. 

We are confident that Maine people are pre- 
pared to address this problem squarely and 
undertake the hard work of comprehensive 
education and prevention. Fortunately, this prob- 
lem is a challenge, not yet a crisis. Our strong 
communities give us a head start. Many promis- 
ing initiatives are already underway. Many great 
tools are at hand. We hope this report provides a 
guide for their use. 



Statewide Standards for Behavior 

"In consultation with organizations representing school boards/ school administrators/ 
teacherS/ parents and other interested local officials and community members/ the commis- 
sioner shall develop statewide standards for responsible and ethical student behavior." 
-enacted Public Law 1999/ Chapter 351 
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Local Codes of Conduct 

"Wifh input from educators, administrators, parents, students and com- 
munity members, each school board shall adopt a district-wide student 
code of conduct consistent with the statewide standards for student 
behavior developed under section 254, subsection 11. The student 
code of conduct must: 

A. Define unacceptable student behavior; 

B. Establish standards of student responsibility for behavior; 

C. Prescribe consequences for violation of the student code of 
conduct, including first-time violations, when appropriate; 

D. Describe appropriate procedures for referring students in need 
of special services to those services; 

E. Establish criteria to determine when further assessment of a 
current individual education plan is necessary, based on removal 
of the student from class; 

F. Establish policies and procedures concerning the removal of 
disruptive or violent students from a classroom or a school bus, 
os well os student disciplinary and placement decisions, when 
appropriate; and 

G. Establish guidelines and criteria concerning the appropriate 
circumstances when the superintendent or the superintendent's 
designee may provide information to the local police or other 
appropriate low enforcement authorities regarding on offense 
that involves violence committed by any person on school 
grounds or other school property. 

The school board is responsible for ensuring that school officials 
inform students, parents, and community members of the student 
code of conduct." 

-Maine Statutes, Title 20-A, Section 1001(15): Adoption of stu- 
dent code of conduct (enacted Public Law 1999, Chapter 351 ) 
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An Approach 

for Maine 

Our path to a solution builds on the best of 
Maine and borrows from the best around the 
country and the world. We are certainly not the 
fii*st state or community to grapple with the chal- 
lenges of student behavior within a framework of 
values and ethics. For several years, a renewed 
focus on this approach — frequently referred to as 
character education — has been gathering 
momentum around the country. We believe that 
in Maine we have an opportunity to succeed in 
this effort in unsurpassed ways, if we ai e able to 
commit to solutions that are subtle and systemic 
rather than siinplistic. and lasting rather than 
superficial in their outcomes. 

Two central points about our approach; 

First, our approach describes a long-term 
process of change in attitudes, structures, and cli- 
mate in our schools and communities. Changing 
school structure and culture is a tremendous task 
that undoubtedly will take a long time fully to 
achieve. However, we believe that the changes 
we describe can have an immediate positive 
impact on how our schools look and feel and 
what happens there. Schools should expect and 
strive for some recognizable results now. even 
if — realistically — it may take time for this positive 
improvement to predominate. Success here is 
about community, consistency, and communica- 
tion: these are features that do not change 
overnight and that need constant reaffirmation. 

Second, our approach emphasizes expecta- 
tions and education, not simply strengthening 
the rigor of conventional punishments and disci- 
pline. Concrete consequences and discipline 
have an essential role in teaching and maintain- 
ing responsible behavior. Immediate intervention 
is the first step in preventing the continuation of 
unacceptable behavior. Safety of students and 
others must, of course, be addressed as the top 
priority whenever the need for intervention aris- 
es. We must, however, begin to think about what 
happens prior to the point at which an interven- 
tion is necessary, and after an intervention 
occurs if we are to achieve positive, long-term 



change in behaviors and attitudes. The discipli- 
nary process itself must teach students to make 
better choices. It should not be an exercise in 
humiliation, hurt, or exclusion. Thus we address 
discipline as an important component in creating 
an ethical and responsible school culture — but 
we do not begin with it. 

We believe a successful approach for Maine: 

• Must be grounded in our history and our 
community. 

• Must hear the voices of our students. 

• Must be based in Maine’s Learning Results. 

• Must address the whole climate, and the 
systemic and structural issues in our 
schools and communities. 

• Must empower educators, parents, commu- 
nity members, and especially students to 
expect, teach, model and enforce ethical 
and responsible behavior and build on what 
is already working. 

• Must be measured and evaluated. 

Must be grounded in our history and our 
' community. 

Members of the Commission have tried to 
practice what we preach. At the state level, we 
have used creative means to include the voices 
of Maine citizens, including students, as an 
essential component of identifying community 
core values, setting standards and promoting 
ethical and responsible student behavior. At the 
community level, if the process of value identifi- 
cation is to be meaningful and the practice of 
standard-setting is to be effective, these values 
and standards must reflect the concerns and 
ideals of our citizens. This is not just an issue of 
“local control," it is an issue of local ownership 
and support for the desired outcomes. This focus 
on community involvement and the use of iden- 
tified core values to inform practice is a depar- 
ture from past approaches to fostering ethical 
and responsible student behavior. 
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cmpfERom 

A CALL TO ACTION 

MAINE'S STUDENT VOICES 




7f was quite surprising how even the 
younger grade school kids were facing 
torment... . The responsible student 
seems to be the one getting tormented 
because he/she is smart or doesn't misbe- 
have. This doesn't seem fair to anyone. " 
Student interviewer reflecting on 
her interview with a fifth grade 
student 



“I Honesty is I being truthful with your- 
self your family friends and your society 
also to be free from lying. ” 

Sixth grade student 



Respect is to honor or approve of othei's 
whether you like them or not. " 

Sixth grade student 



‘Childmn more times than not will do 
what they are shown and not what they 
are told . " 

16 year-old girl 



“My entire life I have been surrounded by 
older people, my parents included, who 
say one thing and do another. Many kids 
of my generation have had even less guid- 
ance than me. Parents aren 't doing their 
jobs, so schools should step in. ” 

1 7 year-old girl 



“All Ithe students I interviewed! well 
respected by peers, most not by teachei's. 
Those who felt less respect from teachers 
seemed to be in lower phase classes. " 
Student interviewer 



"They I teachers! send you to the office for 
really no reason at all, / think. They 
might have a perfectly good reason, but 
you don’t undei'stand their leason... . " 

Sixth grade student 



“My generation and generations in the 
future need more role models. / think that 
if we had them we would not have half the 
problems we have. " 

Student interviewer 
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Must hear the voices of our students. 

We think it regrettable that this self-evident 
concept is still viewed as a radical one in some 
quarters. Students know their own behavior and 
that of their peers, and what drives it. Students 
have many powerful and surprising (to adults) 
things to say about what works, what doesn’t, 
and how they can work as pai tners with adults 
to make change happen. The Commission devel- 
oped the Student Interviewing Project, and relied 
on students as researchers and editoi's. We hope 
this example will inspire parallel efforts in 
schools and communities. 

; Must be based in Maine’s Learning Results, 

Maine's Learning Results sets standards for 
what students should know and what they 
should be able to do. Learning Results describes 
the student outcomes towards which all our edu- 
cators and schools are working, but does not 
dictate the means or methods for achieving 
them. The standards for ethical and responsible 
behavior set forth here are intended to apply to 
and. elaborate on. the Guiding Principles of the 
Learning Results, and to complement the aca- 
demic standards described in that document. 

Our mission is to set a context of values, provide 
students with content knowledge, build appropri- 
ate attitudes and teach students specific skills 
necessary to the development and exercise of 
good judgement and l esponsible behavior. 

Must address the whole climate, and the 
systemic and structural issues in our 
schools and communities. 

Any effort at instilling a sense of ethics and 
responsibility in our students must focus intense- 
ly on behavioi'. including the prevention and cor- 
rection of harmful or unethical behavior. The 
focus, however, cannot be solely on student 
behavior. If parents, educators, and communities 
hope to foster ethical and responsible student 
behavior, systemic changes in the structures of 
our schools, in adult behavior and in the commu- 
nity are also required. We have attempted to 
describe, in Chapter Two. the positive attributes 
that can result from a willingness to address the 
needs of the school culture at a structural level. 
Although our focus here is grades K-12. these 



systemic changes overlap significantly with the 
recommendations of Promising Futures (1998). 
the report of the Commission on Secondary 
Education. 

Must empower educators, parents, commu- 
nity members, and students to expect, 
teach, model and enforce ethical and 
responsible behavior and build on what is 
. already working. 

Changing climate and culture require that 
expectations for responsibility be communicated, 
and that interventions be made whenever, wher- 
ever. and by whoever is on the scene — including 
a student's peers. All involved need to be 
empowered and supported so that it is clear that 
intervention is appropriate and desirable. The 
current uncertainty and reluctance about roles, 
where many adults and students feel they are 
going out on a limb or taking an isolated stance, 
must be reversed. There is a tendency to focus 
corrective efforts on reduction of the worst 
incidents of bad behavior, and our recommenda- 
tions will lead to such a reduction. However, the 
approach we have taken is not purely punitive, 
nor is it about "troublemakers " or "at-risk ' 
children or youth. We address the needs of all 
students — and the corresponding positive roles 
tliat all adults can play in their interactions with 
students. 

Many positive initiatives are already underway 
that can provide the vehicle for such empower- 
ment; for example. The Children's Cabinet. 
Maine's Promise. Civil Rights Teams, mentoring, 
public health prevention efforts, parent involve- 
ment. conflict resolution and peer mediation, 
service learning, and restorative justice pro- 
grams. 

Must be measured and evaluated. 

In order to sustain systemic changes and 
improved student behavior, there must be a 
mechanism to evaluate and measure desired 
outcomes. These evaluations must go beyond 
simple measures of the most negative student 
behaviors (e.g.. the number of bomb threats) to 
include measures of the positive values, attitudes, 
and skills demonstrated by members of the 
school community. Evaluation is critical to the 
continued improvement and sustainability of an 
ethical and responsible school culture. 
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The following sections of our report explain the connection between our mission and Maine’s 
Learning Results. We provide a guide to the visible characteristics or Hallmarks, that reflect a school 
and community committed to a culture of ethics and responsibility. This report also focuses on the 
process that must involve a whole community to ensure success. We provide core values and stan- 
dards — values that should be adapted and customized by each community. We also offer concrete 
examples of practices that illustrate compelling efforts by real Maine schools to wrestle with the 
expectations presented in this report. 
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In order for the Hallmarks, standards and community-identified core values 
in this report to impact the lives of individual students and community members, 
schools must have a strong foundation in place, predicated on the following: 



• Institutional structures, including school and class sizes, that promote caring 
student-teacher relationships; 



• Community involvement in the school environment: 




• A school structure that respects democratic principles and fosters a sense of 
belonging; 



• A focus on the individual strengths of students in planning and facilitating 
personalized learning; and 



• Recognition of the critical role of values in learning and teaching, including 
the provision of time and resources for professional development. 



‘As ind\ 
ls]o too 
collect i\ 
hie pric 
worthy 
-Si2 


i vidua Is. . . can model. . . 
can a school, by its 
/e signals and its tangi- 
rities, 'model' what is 
and what is not, " 

:er and Sizer (1999:4) 
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Hallmarks of an Ethical and Responsible 
School Culture 



The following Hallmarks are essential to the 
creation of a caring environment in which ethical 
and responsible behavior can take root and flour- 
ish. Ethical and responsible student behavior is 
the desired outcome. We have labeled as 
Hallmarks the characteristics of school culture — 
the structures, expectations and actions — that 
will lead to this outcome. They should guide the 
development of each local school district’s code 
of conduct, and the actions necessary to support 
and enforce the codes. It is also important for 
communities to recognize that no single 
Hallmark stands alone. These Hallmarks ai e 
meant to function together and are all essential 
characteristics of an ethical and responsible 
school culture. Each Hallmark is further 
described in the pages that follow. 

Core Values 

A. Collectively identified core values are the 
cornerstone of all school and community 
efforts to create and sustain an ethical and 
responsible school culture. 

Community Process and 
Participation 

B. The entire community is welcomed and 
meaningfully involved in the process of 
value identification, standard setting and the 
enforcement of standards. 

C. Students are welcomed and involved in the 
process of value identification, standard set- 
ting and the enforcement of standards. 



Adult Roles and Responsibilities 

D. There is an active and genuine partnership 
between schools and parents. 

E. All adults who interact with students, in and 
out of school, strive to model and reinforce 
ethical and responsible behavior. 

F. Teachers are authorized and expected to 
teach, model and enforce ethical and 
responsible behavior. 

Integration and Inclusion 

G. Efforts to promote ethical and responsible 
behavior are an integrated part of the 
school’s cuiTiciilurn and culture, and are not 
viewed as “extra.” 

H. Ethical and responsible student behavior is 
actively promoted and recognized. 

I. Teaching and learning ethical and responsi- 
ble behavior begins in early childhood. 

J. Students apply and demonstrate principles 
of ethical and responsible behavior in the 
classroom and beyond the classroom. 

Disciplinary Process 

K. The disciplinary process is interventionist, 
inclusive, impartial, consistent, and educa- 
tional. 

Outcomes and Assessment 

L. Outcomes are well-defined and assessed 
regularly. 



28 
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A. Collectively identified core values are the cornerstone of all 
school and community efforts to create and sustain an ethical 
and responsible school culture. 



Before a community or school can design 
policies or practices aimed at creating an ethical 
and responsible school culture, it must deter- 
mine the values that will be the basis for those 
policies and practices. Actions taken to foster 
ethical and responsible behavior must fall within 
a framework of community core values. 

To set and enforce standards for student 
behavior, students, teachers, parents and 
community members must share a common 
language and understanding of core community 
values. Community membei'S must also ask 



themselves. “What indicators will tell us whether 
or not our values are being implemented?" 

“How will we define respect?" Such questions 
must be answered for each value. 



"...cornmunify participation...is absolutely crlHcol in 
identifying the core volues. Participation should reflect 
the diversity in tlie community." 

-Huffman { 199/1: 17) 



Respect 

Honesty 

Compassion 

Fairness 

Responsibili ty 

Courage 

- Taking Responsibility. 
Chapter Four 



• Provide opportunities for community members to contribute 
to the working definitions and behavior indicators for core 
values. 



• Publicize definitions and indicators for values throughout the 
community. 



• Base the school mission statement and code of ethics on 
community identified core values. 
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B. The entire community is welcomed and meaningfully involved 
in the process of value identification, standard setting and the 
enforcement of standards. 




Schools or communities engaging in a process 
of value identification and standard setting must 
ensure that those involved in the process are 
representative of the diversity in the community. 
All community members must be welcome in 
the deliberative process regardless of age. sexual 
orientation, ethnicity, gender, marital status, 
religion, or socio-economic class. 

Community leadei's must go beyond simply 
extending a general invitation to participate, 
instead actively reaching out to all community 
members to ensure that no segment of the popu- 
lation is denied a voice. Tlie standards of ethical 
and responsible behavior that are promoted in 
the community’s schools must reflect the com- 
munity’s core values, developed througli an inter- 
play of views and voices. 



”5liciritig contfol over scliools involves ncrl just listening 
to diverse needs but demonstroting that they were 
heciid. To involve parents and citizens in the work of 
scliools is to moke them partners in decision-making, 
lo truly listen to students is to be influenced by what 
they scry and take steps to ensure that they see the rel- 
evance of reform efforts.” 

-Annenberg Institute (50) 



The initial outreach and collaboration are only 
the beginning. Collaboration must be ongoing. 
When communities revisit and reaffirm or modi- 
fy their standards on a regular basis, the likeli- 
hood of maintaining community ownership of 
the standards, and of achieving and sustaining 
desired outcomes, increases greatly. 



• Invite all to participate, generate and comment on a values list. 



* Bring in speakers to address the importance of ethical values and the need for 
shared community values. 



• Link students with community members through mentoring and service learning 
initiatives. 
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C. Students are welcomed and involved in the process of value 
identification, standard setting and the enforcement of stan- 
dards. 




"Ethics are really important to me because they help me make 
good decisions. Its really important for me to respect people 
and get that same kind of respect back. " 

A High School Sophomore 



Each of us has a strong tendency to live up or 
down to the expectations which others hold for 
us. Students are no exception. Educators and 
other adults must treat students as trustworthy 
and responsible— and give them the opportuni- 
ties and support to live up to this expectation. 
The Commission sought to give students such a 
role in gathering data and outlining and editing 
components of this report. 

Allowing students meaningful roles in the 
decisions about the operation of schools is a 
significant step in providing opportunities for 
responsibility. In matters of discipline, expendi- 
tures. maintaining school property, even in the 
realm of curricular and extra-curricular issues, 
students have valuable insights and are fully 
capable of seriously addressing these issues 
when they are presented in age-appropriate 
ways. 

Students must have a sense of ownership of 



standards for ethical and responsible behavior. 
Students are empowered to develop such a sense 
of ownership when adults take them seriously — 
when they are fully involved, and when all 
adults, in turn, avoid inconsistency and 
hypocrisy by holding high expectations for all 
students. 

Standards for ethical and responsible behavior 
cannot be viewed by students as arbitrary regula- 
tions imposed upon them by adults, if they are 
to be internalized and consistently practiced by 
students. This can happen only if involvement is 
meaningful and not merely symbolic. Adults 
must demonstrate respect for students to the 
same degree that they demand respect from 
students. 

Students also should be taught and involved 
in the methods they can use to set or shift 
expectations with their own peel's. Eor example, 
students can undei'stand how they or other stu- 
dents may be subtly harassing or excluding 
another and how the quiet majority can reach 
out to a victim of bullying by making a friend, or 
bringing adults into a situation when interven- 
tion is needed. Students must be actors and not 
Just bystanders in setting or changing the school 
cultLi re. 



• Give every student access to a positive role model — at least one adult who knows and 
understands him or her. 

• Empower students with opportunities to practice decision-making skills and demon- 
strate ethical and responsible behavior in real, meaningful situations. 

• Involve students by providing opportunities to model and enforce standards of ethical 
and responsible student behavior. 
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D. There is an active and genuine partnership between schools 
and parents. 



Parental involvement and guidance are crucial 
factoi’S in accomplishing our goal of graduating 
well-educated students who are good people. 
Achieving this goal requires the input and sup- 
port of all parents. Not only are parents a child’s 
first teachers, but studies show that parents, 
even during the adolescent years, have the 
potential to wield substantial influence over their 
children’s behavior and choice of friends. (Chen 
2000: 361). 

Parents and schools share a duty to instill in 
students a sense of what it means to be an ethi- 
cal and responsible peison. Parents have a duty 
to remain informed about and interested in their 
children’s school experience; schools have a duty 
to reach out to all parents. Through collaboration 
and partnership, parents and educators will 
come to a clearer understanding of the critical 
role that values play in shaping a student’s intel- 
lectual and emotional development. Moreover, 
this partnership will ensure a more consistent 
message is delivered to students, not only in dis- 
ciplinary situations but also in reinforcing posi- 



"School. as an institution, may help reinforce ethics. 

Your friends may help mold ethics. But home is the most 
important place for ethics to be taught. " 

A High School Senior 

"Parents need to interact with their children more. Help 
them with their homework and personal issues. Do 
things with them on a one-on-one basis . ..." 

A 53 Year-Old Woman 



tive behaviors. By interacting regularly and 
respectfully with one another, parents and educa- 
tors will be practicing one of the most effective 
methods of teaching ethical and responsible 
behavior: they will be modeling such behavior. 



''Foinilies and scliools need to inteiiock in a coopera- 
live way that encouroges the child's learning and 
mciluiing as o social being. Children must not experi- 
ence family and scliool os worlds apart... " 
■Henderson el al. ( 1986: 17} 



• Provide parents a forum for participation in the values definition process. 

• Work with parents to supplement and support the values-related work students and 
teachers are undertaking in school. 

• Maintain active, ongoing communication with individual students and their parents. 
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E. All adults who interact with students, in and out of school, 
strive to model and reinforce ethical and responsible behavior. 



“Adults should not be hypocritical. We also need to be able to 
trust them . ' 

A High School Senior 

‘All adults influence kids. ' 

A Group interview with 4 Teenagers 

“/ mean, how ntany children really know an ethical person?" 
40-Year-Old High School English Teacher 



Students interact with adults, other than 
teachers, on a daily basis and the duty to teach, 
model and enforce ethical and responsible 
behavior extends to all adults in the school and 
community. Standards of ethical and responsible 
behavior must be demonstrated in the class- 
room. the faculty lounges, the hallways, the play- 
ground. the locker rooms, the cafeterias, on the 
sports fields and the school buses as well as in 



the streets and the public spaces of the commu- 
nity. by students and adults alike. Coaches must 
demonstrate sportsmanship while teaching ath- 
letic skills: parents must demonstrate respect in 
disagreements they may have with teachers and 
administrators. 

Students must be shown that the demands of 
an ethical culture do not fall on them alone, but 
that all members of the community have an obli- 
gation to act ethically and responsibly toward 
each other, regardless of roles. Adults must be 
trained, expected, and supported to intervene 
promptly and consistently to stop language and 
behavior that is exclusionary, demeaning, harass- 
ing or bullying. And students must come to view 
such intervention as consistent, inevitable, and 
protective if they are to invoke and respect it. 



In Maine, 37% of surveyed lliiid groders report that when 
they told on adult they were being bullied the bullying 
either got worse or stayed the same. 

-Maine Project Against Bullying 



• Encourage and facilitate mentoring by exemplary adults. 



• Utilize ethical standards in setting professional expectations and responsibilities for all 
school personnel to participate in the creation of an ethical school culture. 



Train adults in the proven strategies for preventing and intervening in cases of harass- 
ing or hateful language and/or behavior. 
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E Teachers are authorized and expected to teach, model and 
enforce ethical and responsible behavior 



Students report that 7 )% of llie teachers or other 
adults in the classroom ignored bullying incidents. 
-Maine Project Against Bullying 



To successfully participate in the establish- 
ment of an ethical and responsible school cul- 
ture. teachers must understand and commit to 
the community-identified values, and be empow- 
ered. authorized, and supported by the commu- 
nity. In addition, teachers must be equipped with 
the training and tools necessary for effective 
teaching and interventions in the context of the 
community's core values. 

Because the values to be reinforced in the 
school are grounded in the shared values of the 
broad community, the teacher is empowered in a 
way that he or she would not be if the task at 
hand were to instruct students in the teacher s 
own values. As part of this empowerment, 
school leaders and teachers must make profes- 
sional choices about the classroom strategies and 
activities that will express and reinforce the 
shared values. The choice of these strategies and 
activities, like the identification of the values, will 
require deliberation, inclusion, communication, 
and respectful compromise. This process is key 
to the realization of values within the school 
environment. 



Teachei-s must be equipped and supported to 
enable students to recognize and act on positive 
values which we should all strive to demonstrate. 
Monoring these values demands that teachers 
intervene promptly and consistently to end 
harassment, teasing, bullying, exclusionary 
behavior, foul language, and violence whenever 
they occur. Finally, some issues of student behav- 
ior go beyond values or attitudes, and are rooted 
in the medical, developmental, or psychological 
needs of the student. Teachers and other school 
personnel must be equipped with resources, and 
provided with appropriate options, to assess and 
address the needs of such students. 



"Teachers and other community members must serve as 
educators, mentoi's and mediatoi's. ’ 

A Teacher and Mother of 3 

"Educate both teachers and students that respect goes both 
ways and should be earned equally " 

A 34 Year-Old Woman 

"I think it is the teachers role, to not necessarily instill their 
own values..., but to encourage students to have their own 
values . . . " 

A High School Junior 



• Provide the time and resources for professional development for all teachers to sup- 
port efforts to teach, model and enforce ethical and responsible behavior. 



• Support teachers in applying ethical practices in their classrooms and throughout the 
school. 



Provide strong administrative leadership and seek widespread community support. 
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G. Efforts to promote ethical and responsible behavior are an 
integrated part of the school’s curriculum and culture and are 
not viewed as “extra. ” 




"Having determined the values the community con sup- 
port, the next task is to develop ways of nurturing tlioso 
values through the scliool's culture and its instructiorial 
piogiorns." 

-Huffman ( 1994: 7} 



A curriculum that holistically supports the 
examination of real life issues will assist students 
in understanding the integral role ethics plays in 
their day-to-day lives. “Ethics" is not a separate 
course, or a club for interested people, or com- 
munity service during school vacation, and 
cannot be treated that way in the establishment 
of the school's curriculum. The examination of 
real-life ethical issues, within the required cur- 
riculum. ensures that students will be taught 
both the reality, and the real impact of. ethical 
and unethical behaviors. Each core discipline — 



social studies, science and technology. English 
language arts, and othei'S— includes opportunities 
to grapple with the ethical dimensions of political 
and economic choices, scientific discoveries, or 
literary integrity. Ethics becomes a facet of each 
area of inquiry. This promotes opportunities for 
students to act on their understanding of what 
it means to be a truly ethical and responsible 
individual. 

Ethics must also be fully integrated into all 
facets of school life. This includes classrooms, 
faculty lounges, sport fields/arenas, hallways, 
playgrounds, locker rooms, cafeterias, and school 
buses — and ultimately, the home, the mall, and 
the world beyond. Ethical and responsible behav- 
ior must be a priority not only of teachers, but 
also of all school pei-sonnel and the community 
at large. 



• Integrate an ethical dimension into each content area. 



• Provide the time and resources for professional development for all school personnel — 
not just teachers— to support efforts to teach, model and enforce ethical and responsi- 
ble behavior. 

• Develop individualized learning plans that incorporate an ethical dimension for all stu- 
dents. 
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H. Ethical and responsible student behavior is actively 
promoted and recognized. 



In order to sustain ethical and responsible 
behavior, students must view such behavior as 
meaningful, necessary, and rewarding. An inci- 
dent-based approach to student behavior cur- 
rently predominates in many schools. Such an 
approach can lead to treatment of behavior 
issues in a fragmented fashion. There also tends 
to be a significant amount of attention and effort 
devoted to negative incidents — and very little at 
all to positive incidents. Schools need to create 
systems of positive recognition that complement 
their negative recognition for inappropriate 
behavior. 

Embedded in the structure of most school 
systems is an ideology of competition that 
operates in academic, athletic and social set- 
tings. A greater focus on ethical and responsible 
behavior may lead to an examination of the 
issue of competition itself, and the ways in 
which competition for the sake of only winning 
admiration or material reward may contribute to 
a school culture that is lacking in the realm of 
ethics and responsibility. In the course of their 
education, students who excel academically, 
athletically or socially are provided with formal 
and informal recognition and rewards for their 
competitively-achieved successes. Competition, 
however, is healthy only when it is conducted 
within the parametei's of the community's identi- 
fied core values and when it is not promoted at 



the expense of cooperation. A community's core 
values should promote cooperation alongside 
healthy competition in the academic, athletic, 
and social facets of a school’s culture. Those who 
demonstrate excellent character must be recog- 
nized for their achievement just as are those who 
are academically, athletically or socially skilled. 

Beyond the extrinsic recognition and material 
rewards from otheis. students need also to develop 
an understanding that ethical and responsible 
behavior has its own intrinsic and long-term 
rewards. Students must recognize that the appli- 
cation of ethical principles will help them face 
real situations in which their values may conflict 
with one another. The teaching and practice of 
ethical issue-spotting and decision-making skills, 
and the recognition of the value of making wise 
decisions, will help build the confidence and 
optimism rec)uired to sustain the core values in 
a broader context. 



Slcjff members o( Sidney's Bean Sdiool go beyond enfoic- 
ing consequences for uncicceploble behovior. They boh 
once ihe responsibility of maintaining physical and emo- 
tional safety witli positive reinforcement through tfieir 
Caught Ya Practice. Whenever and wherever an adult or 

0 peer sees a child dernonstioling helpfulness, politeness, 
or kindness tfiey acknowledge thot child by including his 

01 hei nCime in a montlily drawing in wfiich the winner 
receives a small prize. 



• Develop recognition systems for positive behavior, with input from students, that 
provide feedback to many students on a daily, consistent basis without embarassing 
the recipient. 

• Create learning environments that support and reward cooperative learning and 
teaching, 

• Communicate and collaborate regularly with parents and community to draw posi- 
tive attention to ethical behavior and reinforce school-based recognition efforts 
beyond the school walls. 
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I. Teaching and learning ethical and responsible behavior begins 
in early childhood. 



Discussions of student behavior and ethical 
issues often focus on the prohibited behavioi's 
of middle and high school students such as 
substance abuse, foul language, violence, and 
defiance of family and school rules. Many pro- 



“ If your friend gets teased you stick up for them. ’ 

A Fifth Grade Student 

" [When you are responsible, you I don't blame other people 
for what you did. ’’ 

Fii'St Grade Student 

’[Respect is shown by I being a good sport and saying ‘good 
game' even if you lose. ” 

Fii'St Grade Student 



“I believe that these stories straight out of elementary 
school are just as important to our Commission as the 
straightforward answers are... I found it very interesting 
that I could ask questions about ethics and other compli- 
cated issues to an eight-year old and learn such valuable 
lessons . " 

A Student Interviewer 



grams — from Civil Rights Teams to service learn- 
ing — have been primarily targeted at these 
behavior patterns manifested by adolescents. 

To foster a society of ethically sound adoles- 
cent and adult citizens, the habits of and com- 
mitment to ethical and responsible behavior 
must be modeled and taught during the pre- 
school and primary school yeai's. Scientific 
research consistently reveals that the first three 
years of a child’s life are a critical time for physi- 
cal. cognitive, and emotional development. It is 
during these early years that a child learns, 
through the modeling and instruction of the 
adults and older children around them, how to 
relate to the larger community. Young children, 
in their own terms, can recognize ethical dilem- 
mas and articulate the importance of personal 
and communal responsibility. 

Communities and schools must actively work 
with parents, preschools, and early childhood 
programs to ensure that adults working with 
young children understand the importance of an 
early grounding in ethics and appropriate behav- 
ior. Information must be shared on the differ- 
ence between “kids being kids’ and situations 
where active intervention is necessary. 




• Work with young children to recognize and name ethical issues within the appropriate 
context. 

• Utilize older children as age-appropriate mentors to young children. 

• Seize opportunities— including the parenting education curriculum for current students— to 
empower current and future parents to address attitudinal and behavior issues. 
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J. Ethical and responsible behavior is exhibited in the classroom 
and beyond the classroom. 



"You have to live them IvaluesI in order to enforce them . " 
A Business Owner and Father of 1 

7f is not what I am, but who I am!" 

High School Student and OutRight Member 

"Being ethical is not an event — it is who you are. " 

A High School Sophomore 



A broad and ingrained sense of ethics will 
arm students to avoid, or recognize and resolve, 
ethical challenges. Educators must ensure that 
students develop a deep understanding of ethics 
that spans all three dimensions of ethics and 
responsibility. 

The first dimension is knowing (cognition); 
skills are needed to recognize ethical issues and 
analyze situations for their ethical significance. 
The second dimension is feeling (emotion); 
empathy is a capacity that must be developed 
and nurtured. And the third dimension is acting 
(behavior); this dimension often requires not 
only cognitive and emotional intelligence, but 
also real courage in the face of moral dilemmas 
or peer pressure. Schools are in a unique posi- 
tion to assist students in acting courageously in 
the face of peer pressure. 

if students are to grow into ethical and 
responsible individuals, they must learn from an 
early age that there are shared values that must 
be upheld to ensure the existence and develop- 
ment of our society. Decision-making skills are of 
little utility in the absence of ethical awareness 
and moral courage. Studejits must develop the 
skill to recognize ethical situations and to identi- 
fy the right course of action: and they must find 
the courage to act upon these values. They will, 
if teachers and other adults are good models. 



Beyond the classroom, subtle exclusion or 
denigration of students in other groups or cliques 
can have a powerful detrimental effect on a 
school’s climate. Working across such exclusion- 
ary groupings needs to be taught and not 
assumed: students report that they readily self- 
segregate by perceived status, interest, or ability. 
Schools should provide academic and extra-cur- 
ricular activities that foster and support the com- 
munity-identified values through opportunities 
for students and adults to interact across con- 
texts. roles and stereotypes. 



“Bullying mosi oflen occurs ol school where ihere is 
minimal or no supervision (e,g. playground, hallways, 
cafeieria)." 

-Maine Projeci AgainsI Bullying 



• Provide service learning opportunities. 

• Train students in and support peer tutoring and conflict resolution programs. 



Foster and commit to democratic school structures and practices. 
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K. The disciplinary process is interventionist, inclusive, 
impartial, consistent, and educational. 



“/4 code could be effective if enforced in a way the students 
would know it is more than words on a page. There can he 
no exceptions, total equality. " 

A High School Senior 



Discipline should be implemented in a way 
that includes opportunities for students to learn 
and opportunities for adults to teach. When a 
student is to be disciplined, the occasion should 
be viewed by all involved as a moment to teach 
and restore, rather than a moment of reckoning. 
After intervention, the focus must turn to educa- 
tion and restoration. 

Schools must start with a thoughtful, consis- 
tently applied system of interventions and 
consequences for inappropriate behavior. In any 
disciplinary process, it is important to assess the 
situation, taking note of such factors as the age 
of the students, the nature of the offense, and 
whether an incident is an isolated one or one of 
a series of disciplinary problems. 

“Zero tolerance" policies and attitudes have 
become prevalent across the nation in response 
to some violent and catastrophic incidents in a 
handful of schools. Safety is parantount. However, 
the implementation of “zero-tolerance" policies 
has often been aimed at individuals and not at 
behavior. Punishments based on zero tolerance 
policies that focus on removal of the offender, 
and not on correcting harm or educating the 



offender, aie incomplete at best and counterpro- 
ductive at worst. Such policies fail to resolve 
either the underlying behavior problem or its 
impact on the victim and the community. 

Schools should instead take a positive/preventive 
approach to student discipline, one that begins 
with intervening immediately to stop the offend- 
ing behavior, but moves beyond that to educa- 
tional and restorative steps. 

Restorative discipline focuses on the effects of 
unacceptable behavior rather than on the rules 
that have been broken. All those involved in an 
incident of unethical or irresponsible behavior — 
whether perpetrator or victim— have a stake in 
its resolution. This approach starts with account- 
ability by the offender and then moves to devel- 
op a resolution to problematic behaviors that 
focuses on redress to the victim and/or the 
school community. Students are to be held 
accountable for their actions, but the end result 
of the process may vary from situation to situa- 
tion within a general framework for applying 
restorative discipline, flbews 2000: 8). 

Restorative discipline techniques require flexibili- 
ty and a commitment to the idea that each situa- 
tion and each student is unique. 



According to the Maine Bullying Project,"... without 
intervention, bullies identified by age eight are six times 
more likely to be convicted of a crime by the age of 
twenty-loui and five times more likely ta end up with seri- 
ous criminal records by the age of thiity." 



• Couch discipline in terms of values, not rules (i.e,, “you were disrespectful to this 
student” vs, “you’re not allowed to tease people”). 

• Involve students in the development of the disciplinary code, and ask them to sign an 
agreement to abide by the code, 

• Implement anti-bullying practices across all grade levels. 
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L. Outcomes are well-defined and assessed regularly. 



Policies and practices focused on issues of 
student behavior are like other education policies 
or practices — they must be subject to evaluation 
and any necessary revision. Evaluation of prac- 
tices and policies in the realm of student behav- 
ior is critical foi* improving programs, curriculum, 
practices or school structure. Data that may be 
useful in the measurement of change in student 
behavior include; attitudinal and incident data, 
youth at-risk data, school health data, data from 
evaluation of service learning programs, and 
assessments embedded in the curriculum. 

To be effective, assessment must extend 
beyond student behavior and skills to address 
the progress of the school as an institution, and 
the behavior and skills of school staff. 



Evaluation is not separate from other efforts 
to create and sustain an ethical school culture. 
Rather, it is an integral part of a comprehensive 
strategy for achieving this goal. Evakiation tech- 
niques will be customized to suit the approaches 
of individual schools or districts, but in each 
case, baseline data will provide a critical starting 
point for identifying outcomes, determining the 
strategies for achieving them, and measuring 
success in reaching those outcomes. 



"Evoluolion of character education should assess the 
choractei of the schoal, the school staff's functioning os 
character educators, and the extent to which students 
manifest good cfiaracter," 

■Lickona et al. ( 1991 ) 



• Use multiple sources of data and begin assessment when the school year or 
program begins and assess continuously. 



• Use the school or district mission statement as a basis for designing the assessment 
intruments. 



• Evaluate student attitudes, but also assess cognitive understanding of core values, 
behavioral indicators, decision-making, and their implications. 



m 
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The community is the source of the values 
that govern ethical and responsible student 
behavior. "Community" includes all citizens of 
the towns that use the local schools. We all want 
our children to function ethically responsibly 
and successfully in the complex world we share. 
The issue for educators and parents then 
becomes: What is the most effective way to 
instill a sense of right and wrong in our children? 
It is essential that communities come together to 
identify those values that matter to them, and 
then translate those values into standards of 
behavior for students and all those connected to 
the education of our children. But can we. as a 
community, agree on common values and stan- 
dards of behavior? How do we agree without 
choosing some person's or group's values over 
those of others? 

The question. "Whose values will you teach?'', 
often is posed when the issue of teaching values 
arises. Each community should answer. "GUI's. " 
The assumption underlying such an answer is 
that common values can be identified and 
embraced by a community: it is not difficult, in 
fact, to identify core values common to us all. 

The problem is that we often confuse values or 
ethics with specific political ideologies or reli- 
gious convictions. Each of us may have personal 
convictions or standards of behavior taught to us 
by our parents, family or church, but it would be 
inappropriate to assume these convictions are 
the common standard. In order to develop com- 
mon core values, we must both hold to individ- 
ual convictions and demonstrate respect for dif- 
ferences. In fact, common core values should 
embrace respect by refraining from judgment 
about others’ lifestyles and beliefs. Values and 
ethical standards are broader than individual or 
group pei'spectives on specific political or reli- 
gious issues or lifestyles. 

Core values, such as honesty and compassion, 
have repeatedly been found to transcend political 
ideologies, religious convictions, and cultural dif- 



ferences. Our core values are those attributes 
that are so fundamental to civility that none of 
us would wish to live in a society that lacked 
them. Rushworth Kidder summarizes his 
research on this point in his book. Shared Values 
fora Troubled World. Through a compilation of 
interviews with a globally diverse group of men 
and women. Kidder discovers that there are. in 
effect, a set of eight universally-held core values: 
love, truthfulness, fairness, freedom, unity, toler- 
ance. responsibility, and respect for life. This 
moral common ground, or univei'sal code, is 
nearly identical to the lists of values developed 
separately by numerous groups Kidder has 
worked with all around the United States. 

Because core, universal values do exist that 
define expectations for civil behavior in a com- 
munity. the critical question becomes, what kind 
of deliberative, inclusive process will the commu- 
nity use to identify, define, and put values into 
action? Without an inclusive process, the choice 
of values risks seeming arbitrary or unrepresen- 
tative. The process not only provides legitimacy, 
it also invests members of the community with 
an understanding and commitment to the core 
values they identify collectively. 



”A community's functioning rests on trust, and trust comes 
from the understanding that emerges from dialogue." 
-Sizer ond Sizer ( 1999: 17} 



We provide an outline of core values that the 
Commission has identified as fundamental; how- 
ever. we strongly urge each school district and 
community not to bypass or shortcut the process 
of defining its own core values. By engaging in a 
process that is inclusive, students, school staff, 
and community members will develop a sense of 
ownership with respect to local codes of con- 
duct. The result will be communities, schools, 
and students that are empowered to enforce the 
code, and are committed to practicing it. 
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"The purpose of ... public engagement... is to channel a com- 
munity's concern, apathy, or anger into informed, constructive 
action." 

-Annenberg Institute (7} 



The need for a process of inclusive communi- 
ty involvement does not end with the identified 
core values. Even in a community with consen- 
sus around the core values, there may be dis- 



agreement about the choice of strategies and 
tactics for achieving the values. Community 
acceptance and endorsement of these strategies, 
tactics and activities, like the identification of the 
values, will require deliberation, inclusion, com- 
munication. and respectful compromise. The 
identification of core values as the desired ends 
establishes the context within which the subse- 
quent deliberations and respectful compromises 
about methods take place. 



CORE VALUES = Standards 
GOALS = Hallmarks 

_ \ L. 

PLANS = Practices 
TACTICS = Recommendations 
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A Process for Community Value 
Identification 

KEY FEATURES OF THE PROCESS 

• The process is inclusive of all community stakeholders. 

• The process is deliberative and cooperative, not oppositional. 



GOALS OF THE PROCESS 

* To identify shared community values; 

• To define values in operational and behavioral dimensions; and 

- To put values into action through agreed-upon strategies and tactics. 



STEPS IN THE PROCESS 

) . Objectively identify community members. 
Differences in lifestyles or politics are not a 
justification for exclusion from this process. 

Z. Convene a diverse and representative group 
of community members to discuss and 
identify community values and expectations 
for behavior. 

Ask community members to imagine that 
the task is to choose a certain nutnber of 
values to be engraved above the main 
entries of all local schools, as the values the 
community wants for itself and the schools’ 
students. 

1. As a large group, brainstorm as many values 
or qualities as possible that describe what it 
means to be a good person. Include every- 
body’s ideas. 

r>. Ask each person to write a list of no more 
than eight values that he or she believes to 
be the most important. Ideally, these values 
would be distinct from each other and 
would represent only those qualities essen- 
tial to being an ethical human being. 

('). Divide into small groups where individuals 
can share their lists and collectively narrow 
the choices down to one list of no more 



than eight values that everyone agrees to. 

7 Reconvene the large group and have each 
smaller group post its list on a wall. As a 
large group, work together until a single list 
has been agreed to. Remember, space over 
the entrance is limited, so the final list 
should have only 5 to 8 words. You will find 
that many of the values overlap and can be 
consolidated. 

o When a final list has been agreed on. devel- 
op and agree to several behavioral indica- 
tors as standards for each value. For exam- 
ple. how does an honest person behave? 
How does a respectful pei’son behave? 

9. Identify potential outcomes that will result 
from consistently engaging in the behaviors 
just discussed. In other words, what are hall- 
marks of how an ethical and responsible 
school looks and feels— to students, to 
teachers, to parents, to the community? 

10. Develop a community or school action plan. 
Discuss ways to share the recommendations 
with othe!”s and to put the values into 
action. In other words, what will we adopt 
to achieve our goals: at home? at school? 
and in the community? 
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“ Fort Fairfield had wanted to work on character education since 
1994. When UNUM agreed to support such an initiative, they were 
the first to sign onto the project. Community members and teachers 
each attended a one-day facilitated seminar. A follow-up session for 
teachers was held in September 1996. A total of twenty community 
members and twenty teachers took part in the program. Both 
groups agreed on the following list of core values: honesty, respon- 
sibility, respect, compassion. Justice, and cooperation. One lead 
teacher was identified in the elementary school and one in the high 
school. These two teachers continue to lead the values work in the 
schools to this day. 



° The Orono community first got excited about character education 
after hearing an evening presentation by Dr. Rushworth Kidder. 
Following that evening, the community asked the Institute for 
Global Ethics to engage three groups in the process: a group of 
community members, the class of 1998, and all middle school 
teachers. With the advent of the UNUM-funded project, another 
group of twenty participants engaged in the process, as did all forty 
high school teachers. Common values selected on all five lists 
included respect and responsibility. Honesty was on four lists. 
Fairness, caring, and tolerance were common to three lists. Since 
that time, the values process and ethical decision-making frame- 
work have been integrated into the ninth grade curriculum and into 
Orono’s service learning program. 
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The Commission itself engaged in the process 
outlined in Chapter Three. We agreed to a set of 
values or standards that mattered to us as a 
“community" of representative voices, and then 
proceeded to define these values by developing a 
list of illustrative behaviors for each. The values 
and behaviors represented here are fundamental 
to a caring, civil society. These values and behav- 
iors describe a commitment to respect, tolerance 
of diversity, and the overall well-being and safety 
of all. 

These values and indicators are our standards 
for ethical and responsible student behavior. 

Our list is by no means exhaustive or exclusive, 
and the language of these behavioral indicatoi's 
should vary as appropriate ( e.g.. for third grade 
students vs. twelfth grade students). However, 
the intent and spirit of these standards must 
remain intact. In our view, it is consistent with 
the mandate from the Legislature — to set 
statewide standards that will serve as a guide for 
local codes of conduct — for the Commission to 
describe fundamental values, to declare these 
expectations to be common for all. but to simul- 
taneously urge that these values be customized 
and adapted by each community. 

Our standards embrace positive values that 



we should all strive to demonstrate in our behav- 
ior. Honoring these values demands that adults 
and fellow students intervene promptly and con- 
sistently to end harassment, teasing, bullying, 
exclusionary behavior, foul language, and vio- 
lence wherever and whenever they occur. While 
the expression of these values can and should 
vary across communities. Maine schools must — 
at a minimum — ensure that all within their walls 
will find respect, tolerance, and safety. 

We strongly urge schools and communities to 
engage in this process themselves. Such engage- 
ment will result in a sense of ownership that 
cannot be achieved by simply adopting another 
group’s list of values. The standards here will 
serve as the reference point for the nature and 
scope of the core values developed in each com- 
munity. We recognize, however, that some 
schools and communities may choose to consid- 
er a pre-existing list of values as a starting point. 
Wherever the community begins its process, the 
school or community must recognize the critical 
importance of collective affirmation of these 
values by that particulai' community, and must 
incorporate the fundamentals of inclusiveness 
and deliberation outlined in the process in 
Chapter Three. 
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A person who is RESPECTFUL of others and self 



DOES... 

• Appreciate and honor diversity. 

• Tolerate views and beliefs that differ from 
personal views and beliefs. 

• Support and contribute to healthful habits 
and safe environments for self and others. 



’Respect is a unifying, universal value. " 
A High School Student 



DOES NOT... 

• Engage in harmful behavior such as sub- 
stance abuse or sexual promiscuity, 

• Participate in activities that have the poten- 
tial to cause physical or emotional harm. 

• Make derogatory statements about another’s 
gender, sexual orientation, ethnicity, socio- 
economic class, religion, disability, intellect 
or appearance. 



A person who is HONEST in all academic endeavors and 
interpersonal relationships 

DOES NOT... 

» Plagiarize the work of others, including 
fellow students, siblings, or parents. 

• Engage in secretive, sneaky, fraudulent or 
manipulative behavior. 

• Take or damage the property of others. 

co-workers. 






DOES... 

• Seek to speak the truth, respectfully. 

• Understand the difference between collabo- 
ration and collusion. 

• Recognize that trust is an essential compo- 
nent of all relationships, including relation- 
ships with peers, parents, teachers, and 



7 think respect and understanding is all we need. With 
those two qualities, all other issues needed for a good 
environment would fall in place . " 

A High School Sophomore 



A person who is COMPASSIONATE in dealing with the limitations 
and sufferings of others 



DOES... 

• Treat all people with kindness. 

• Possess an ability to empathize with fellow 
human beings. 

• Lend a helping hand to those in need. 



DOES NOT ... 

• Tease or taunt those who are different. 

• Seek to judge others, but rather seeks to 
understand others in terms of our common 
humanity. 

• Seek to draw undue attention to another’s 
shortcomings. 
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A person who is FAIR in dealing with others 



DOES... 

• Seek to strike a balance between the needs 
and desires of the individual and the needs 
and desires of the community 

• Understand the distinction between justice 
and vengeance. 

• Treat others the way she or he would like to 
be treated, 



DOES NOT... 

• Engage in malicious criticism of others. 

“ Seek to steal from or cheat others. 

° Attempt to further one’s own interests or 
desires at the expense of another. 



"Treat people like you want to be treated. " 
A Fifth Grade Student 




A person who is RESPONSIBLE for personal actions as an 
individual and a member of the community 



DOES... 

• Acknowledge making a mistake. 

• Accept the consequences of personal actions 
or failures to act, 

• Report harmful or hateful behavior to a 
trustworthy authority figure. 



DOES NOT... 

• Evade the just consequences of personal 
actions. 

• Seek to advance one’s own interests or 
desires at the expense of the school or the 
larger community. 

• Rationalize or make excuses for unaccept- 
able behavior. 



A person who is COURAGEOUS in the face of ethical challenges 



DOES... DOES NOT... 

Say, “ I cannot” , but instead says, “ I will try,” 
when faced with difficult challenges. 

Stand idly by while others engage in unethi- 
cal or harmful behavior. 

Sacrifice aspirations when confronted by 
academic or ethical setbacks. 



“. . . if there is some person getting really beaten up and 
stuff, help them and tell other people that you shouldn't 
do this or that . " 

An 8 Year -Old Child 



• The right thing even if it’s not popular. 

• Seek the advice and/or assistance of a 
trustworthy adult when making difficult 
decisions or when in a dangerous or trouble- 
some situation. 

• Hold high aspirations for self and 
community. 
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A safe, respectful, and democratic learning 
environment is much more than a necessary 
precondition for education. Our focus on ethical 
and responsible student behavior is not an "add- 
on" to the school’s mission, intended to plug a 
gap in social structure or social services. Student 
ethics, attitudes, behavior, and character are 
essential outcomes of our educational mission, 
and are indispensable to the achievement of the 
standards in Maine's Learning Results. 



Every student should be... 

IV. A Responsible and 
Involved Citizen Who: 

1 . Recognizes the power of per- 
sonal participation to affect the 
community and demonstrates 
participation skills; 

2. Understands the importance of 
accepting responsibility for per- 
sonal decisions and actions; 

3. Knows the means of achieving 
personal and community 
health and well-being; and 

4. Recog nizes and understands 
the diverse nature of society. 



In 1996. the Maine Legislature adopted the 
Learning Results to establish learning standards 
for all Maine students educated at public 
expense. The legislation established the Guiding 
Principles of the Learning Results, describing 
what every student should know and be able to 
do upon completion of a public education. The 
Learning Results consists of content standards 
and performance indicators in eight academic 
content areas. These standards and indicators 
are unified by the Guiding Principles, which 
describe the philosophical and practical essen- 
tials of learning and citizenship that are the 
aggregate outcomes of teaching and learning in 
the individual disciplines. 

The Guiding Principles of Maine’s Learning 
Results go beyond academic standards to 
address the personal capacities our youth will 
need to thrive in an increasingly complex society 
and economy. We cannot successfully educate 
students to be creative and practical problem 
solvers, responsible and involved citizens, and 
collaborative and quality workers without teach- 
ing the underpinnings of ethics and character. 



In o recent survey of over 2,300 employees, "...workers noted 
sexual liofossment. conflicts of interest, employment discrimina- 
tion, deceptive soles practices, unsofe working conditions ond 
environmental breoches... The study found thot nearly 75% of 
workers believed cynicism, low morale ond indifference were 
to blorne for misconduct," 

■Sebostion (2000) 



In this regard, the Learning Results builds on 
and follows the spirit of Maine's Common Core of 
Learning (1990). The Common Core addressed the 
knowledge, skills, and attitudes students need, 
and identified Personal and Global Stewardship 
as one of four unifying categories that cut across 
individual academic disciplines. In rich language, 
the Common Core defined stewardship to include 
a capacity to; 
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• Accept responsibility for personal decisions 
and actions; 

• Demonstrate academic honesty and respond 
to challenges with courage and integrity; 

• Respect the human rights of all people; and 

• Undei*stand the ethical dimensions of citizen- 
ship. love, friendship, and parenting. 



• Personal and Global 
Stewardship 

''Responsible citizenship requires 
awareness and a concern for 
oneself, others, and the environ- 
menf." 



Below the level of Guiding Principles and gen- 
eral concepts, the Learning Results content area 
standards and indicatois begin to implicitly 
define standards of ethical and responsible 
behavior. Many of the most powerful references 
can be found in the content areas of Career 
Preparation. Health and Physical Education, and 
Social Studies. The specific skills and aptitudes 
described there reflect responsibility, teamwork, 
communication, conflict resolution, stress man- 
agement. community involvement, tolerance and 
inclusion, and more. 

This report serves as a necessary complement 
to these existing l eferences in Learning Results. 
We certainly support a strong emphasis on criti- 
cal thinking, decision-making, and conflict reso- 



lution skills. However, when viewed in the con- 
text of the Guiding Principles, these skills are a 
means to an end. Students cannot acquire such 
skills in isolation; the skills must be applied in a 
coherent fashion as part of putting into action a 
set of core values. Without addressing values and 
attitudes, application of these skills cannot suc- 
cessfully be taught. 

This report serves two purposes relative to the 
Learning Results document. First, where the 
Learning Results have not yet translated the atti- 
tudinal and behavioral outcomes in the Guiding 
Principles into more specific standards, this 
report begins to do so. Second, in those areas 
where the Learning Results does already contain 
specific standards and indicators, our work can 
serve to focus attention, guide implementation, 
and help establish a context for the standards 
and indicators that is connected to the process, 
practices, and expectations in our communities. 

We also seek connections to other recent 
work that has called upon educators and the 
public to implement the vision — intrinsic to the 
Common Core and the Learning Results— of a 
school climate responsive to the needs of the 
whole child. The Gommission on Secondary 
Education’s 1998 report. Promising Futures, iden- 
tified a safe, respectful, caring, and democratic 
environment for learning among important core 
principles for Maine’s high schools. 

Promising Futures addresses structural 
changes that support a meaningful and positive 
shift in school culture. While Promising Futures 
specifically addresses high schools, our recom- 
mendations call for the application of similar 
principles and practices across all grade levels. 
We encourage high schools to use our document 
in tandem with Promising Futures, and we invite 
editcators at other grade levels to consider that 
work as an illustration of the connections 
between structures, academic achievement, and 
student behaviors. 
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III. A Creative and Practical Problem Solver 

A. observes situations objectively to clearly and accurately define problems; 

B. frames questions and designs data collection and analysis strategies from all disciplines to 
answer those questions; 

C. identifies patterns, trends, and relationships that apply to solutions of problems; and 

D. generates a variety of solutions, builds a case for the best response, and critically evaluates 
the effectiveness of this response. 



IMPLICIT VALUES 


SKILLS 


Tolerance. Open-mindedness. 


Conflict Resolution. Critical Thinking. Decision-Making. 


Social Awareness 


Appreciation of Diversity, Awareness of Consequences 



IV. A Responsible and Involved Citizen 

A. recognizes the power of personal participation to affect the community and demonstrates 
participation skills; 

B. understands the importance of accepting responsibility for personal decisions and actions; 

C. knows the means of achieving personal and community health and well-being; and 

D. recognizes and understands the diverse nature of society. 



IMPLICIT VALUES SKILLS 

Responsibility, Reliability. Conscientiousness, Community Seivice, Exposure to Diversity 

Team Work. Dedication. Social Awareness. 

Respect for Diversity. Tolerance 



V. A Collaborative and Quality Worker 



A. knows the structure and functions of the labor market; 



B. assesses individual interests, aptitudes, skills and values in relation to demands of the 
workplace; and 

C. demonstrates reliability, flexibility, and concern for quality. 



IMPLICIT VALUES 

Reliability. Tolerance. Conscientiousness. 
Discipline. Dedication. Self Control, Honesty, 
Integrity. Self Awareness 



SKILLS 

Time Management, Development of a Strong 
Work Ethic. Business Etiquette and Ethics 
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Career Preparation 

Standard A: 

• Develop effective ways to interact with others during school and after-school activities. 

(Grades Pre-K-2) 

• Demonstrate workplace behaviors such as punctuality, flexibility, teamwork, and perseverance. 
(Grades Pre-K-2) 

• Demonstrate how positive and negative attitudes affect one’s ability to work with others. 

(Grades 3-4) 

• Demonstrate the leadership and membership skills necessary to succeed as a member of a team. 
(Secondary Grades) 

Standard D: 

• Exhibit, during the school day. the personal qualities that lead to responsible behavior. (Grades 3-4) 

• Demonstrate an understanding of the importance of community involvement to family and 
community life. (Secondary Grades) 

Health Education 

Standard C: 

• Apply coping strategies when they feel too excited, anxious, angry, or out of control. (Grades Pre-K-2) 

• Distinguish between healthy and unhealthy stress management techniques. (Grades 5-8) 

• Demonstrate strategies to avoid, change, and report unsafe situations. (Secondary Grades) 

Standard E: 

• Demonstrate refusal and negotiation skills which can enhance health by enabling them to deal with 
negative peer pressure. (Grades 5-8) 

• Demonstrate conflict resolution strategies. (Grades 5-8) 

• Demonstrate strategies that can be used to prevent or solve conflicts without harm. (Secondary 
Grades) 

Physical Education 

Standard C: 

• Describe ways in which respect for individual similarities and differences among people is 
demonstrated in physical activity settings. (Grades 5-8) 

• Participate safely and cooperatively with others to achieve group goals in competitive and 
cooperative physical activities. (Grades 5-8) 
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BEST PRACTICES: A 
SHOWCASE OF EFFECTIVE 
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The following practices are examples of the 
Hallmarks described in Chapter 2. and the 
process described in Chapter 3. By featuring 
practices that already enjoy successful imple- 
mentation in school settings, we offer evidence 
that schools in Maine can achieve the vision out- 
lined in this report. We also hope these examples 
of concrete practices will give administrators, 
teachers, parents, and communities practical 
ideas that may work in their schools and inspire 
them to engage in the creation of a culture of 
ethics and responsibility in their own schools 
and communities. 

An Anti-Bullying 

Stra tegy 

The James H. Bean School in Sidney began a 
program of bullying prevention two years ago. 
This K-6 program is part of a comprehensive sys- 
tem of discipline and skill building where adult 
authority is kept intact while students are 
encouraged to exercise decision-making skills 
and treat themselves and their classmates with 
kindness, respect, and honesty. Building stu- 
dents’ self-esteem and decision-making skills is 
not a rationale for adults to avoid or take a “soft" 
approach to discipline or intervention. According 
to Stan Davis, the school’s guidance counselor. 
"The root word for ‘discipline’ means to teach.’’ 

At Bean, clear, consistent, and fair consequences 
are enforced, while the offending student contin- 
ues to be a valued member of the school com- 
munity. 

Students are also encouraged to intervene 
when a bullying situation arises. Students are 
taught to take the following Anti-Bullying Steps 
when they, or a classmate are being bullied: 

• Tell the bully to stop 

• Tell a teacher 

• Reach out in friendship 

This and the other strategies utilized at Bean 
work because all the adults on school grounds, 
including cooks and custodians, have received 
training in bullying prevention and are commit- 
ted to preventing harmful behavior in their 
school. 

Students also are exposed to the anti-bullying 
message in the curriculum by. for example, read- 



ing a book that includes a character experiencing 
bullying. Students are then given the opportunity 
to act out such a situation and problem solve. 

Adults at Bean are expected to intervene 
immediately when students are causing either 
physical or verbal harm to one another. All stu- 
dents caught causing physical or verbal harm 
must visit the principal’s office, where they learn 
the consequences of their actions. They are also 
required to reflect meaningfully on their actions 
by completing a Think About It Form, which 
asks the questions: 

• What have you done? 

• Why was the behavior wrong? 

• What problem were you trying to solve? 

• How will you solve that problem next 

time without hurting anyone? 

Being dedicated to a comprehensive 
approach, staff members at Bean go beyond 
enforcing consequences for unacceptable behav- 
ior. They balance the responsibility of maintain- 
ing physical and emotional safety with positive 
reinforcement through their Caught Ya Practice. 
Whenever and wherever an adult or a peer sees 
a child demonstrating helpfulness, politeness, or 
kindness, they acknowledge that child by includ- 
ing his or her name in a monthly drawing in 
which the winner receives a small prize. 

Parents are also a critical part of Bean’s 
efforts to create an ethical and responsible 
school culture. Teachers and parents consistently 
maintain contact with each other: in some 
grades, students bring home assignment note- 
books with homework assignments which 
parents check and sign. This notebook is also a 
place for teachers and parents to share con- 
cerns and praise about student’s progress and 
behavior. 



Values, Planning, and Conflict 
Resolution 

Principal Suanne Giorgetti has watched the 
culture at Benton Elementary transform since 
adopting a values-based. proactive, and skill- 
building approach to education and discipline. 
These days. Principal Giorgetti hears on a regular 
basis from teachers and parents about how nice 
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it is to come into a school where children consis- 
tently demonstrate respect for both adults and 
each other. This was not always the case. There 
was a time at Benton when teachei's were frus- 
trated and discouraged by increasingly disre- 
spectful behavior. 

Principal Giorgetti and her colleagues made a 
conscious decision to change their approach to 
dealing with unacceptable behavior. Rather than 
dealing with individual acts, they took a system- 
atic approach to identifying the values, creating 
effective interventions and teaching conflict reso- 
lution skills on a school-wide basis. The desired 
outcome of this three-dimensional approach was 
to create and maintain an orderly, safe, and 
respectful environment for all. 

The first step was to identify values, or ideals 
that all members of the school community would 
be expected to uphold. Benton Elementary went 
through a process similar to the one outlined in 
Chapter Three to identify the values that make 
up their code of ethics. These values serve as a 
foundation for the establishment and enforce- 
ment of expectations for student behavior. The 
Core Values identified at Benton were; 



• Responsibility 


« Courtesy 


• Respect 


* Self-Control/ 


• Honesty 


Self-Discipline 


• Cooperation 


• Consideration 


• Tolerance/ 


• Dependability 


Acceptance 





Acknowledging that there would still be a 
need to address problematic behaviors and 
ensure safety on school grounds, the second step 
was to create a method of intervention that was 
consistent with these values. The purpose of the 
intervention is to help students identify problem- 
atic behavior and understand the impact of that 
behavior on self and others, and to develop a 
plan to avoid a repetition of the situation. To that 
end. Principal Giorgetti and her colleagues devel- 
oped and began to utilize what they call a 
“Planning Sheet". The "Planning Sheet” outlines 
the following intervention guidelines within the 
context of Benton s Core Values: 



• Intervention occurs immediately. Staff 
members are available to cover classrooms 
to allow time for teachers to confer with 
the student while the situation is current. 

• Student and teacher work together to 
identify the incident. 

• The teacher works to reduce emotional 
intensity and assists students in developing 
a reliance on rational words and ideas. 

• Student and teacher develop a plan, based 
on the student and the school’s values, for 
how the student will behave the next time 
a similar situation arises. 

• Consequences for the current behavior are 
determined, based on the school’s discipli- 
nary guidelines. 

• The teacher and student conclude the con- 
ference with a call to the student’s parent 
to explain the situation and how it has 
been resolved. 

The next step was to provide students with 
the skills they needed to apply the values adopt- 
ed at Benton Elementary and to learn to resolve 
differences before they become conflicts. To that 
end. a Conflict Resolution Model was adopted 
and implemented in every classroom. The 
Conflict Resolution Model, adopted for both 
teachers and students at Benton, is outlined 
below: 

• Calmly admit to the conflict and the 
feelings you have about it. 

• Plan a meeting, making sure you have the 
necessary information and thinking 
carefully about what you would like to 
discuss. 

• When you meet, make sure everyone has a 
turn to speak and make sure you truly 
listen. 

• Decide what the problem is and what the 
source of the problem is. 

• Look for solutions that can be agreed to, 
focusing on the present and not the past. 

• Write down or state the understood agree- 
ment and set a time to check on the 
solution to see if it is working. 
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Building 

Connections 

In 1998. Mt. Ararat Middle School turned to 
the community when it came time to design a 
new middle school for 900 students. While antic- 
ipating and envisioning the physical characteris- 
tics of their new school, this community also 
chose to use this as an oppoi tunity to envision 
and strengthen the culture of the school. 

Principal Bette Manchester, in consultation 
with Dr. Bruce St. Thomas, began by presenting 
a guided imagery project that engaged approxi- 
mately 1000 students from second thiough 
eighth grade. As students and staff imagined vis- 
iting their future school, drawings were complet- 
ed to represent their concepts and imaginings. 
Information was also gathered from interviews of 
students and staff. The input of students and 
staff was used as a guide in the design of the 
new facility. 

Moving beyond discussions and plans for the 
new building, the focus turned to the atmos- 
phere and the deeper values within the larger 
community. Most sti iking was the children's 
capacity to imagine a learning center that 
focused on a shared community role through 
caring for animals, children, adults, and seniois 
within the local towns and neighborhoods. 

Building on the momentum of this vision of 
multigenerational collaboration. Dr. St. Thomas 
and Principal Manchester worked with Ross 
Cameron, leadership facilitator at Camp Kieve. 
and with faculty to take other steps to create this 
Vision of Community with collaboration at all 
levels. Action steps taken to deepen their vision 
included: 

• A 2 day workshop involving all staff, includ- 
ing non-instructional personnel (i.e., trans- 
portation, kitchen and custodial staff) fol- 
lowed by; 

• 2 days of workshops involving the whole 
school to identify core values and develop a 
student-owned code of conduct to carry to 
the new school; 



• The establishment of advisor/advisee rela- 
tionships between students and teachers 
which serve as a vehicle for culture-building 
activities, further strengthening those rela- 
tionships; 

• The encouragement of adults in the com- 
munity to mentor students; and 

• Fostering a desire among students to per- 
form community service. 

“Building Connections” has become the on- 
going work and vision for Mt. Ararat Middle 
School. The desired outcomes of this vision and 
these action steps are aimed at building meaning 
into the community by developing: 

• Trust 

“ Safety 

” A sense of identity 

« A feeling of ownership 

• Shared responsibility 

• Shared celebration 



Values and 

Teamwork 

The four teachers responsible for educating 
the 60 sophomores {approximately one-third of 
the sophomore population) on their team at 
Bdward Little High School are having the best 
experience of their careers. The Secondary 
Teaming Program at Edward Little High School 
in Auburn utilizes integrative teaching, service 
learning and alternative/progressive assessment. 
This team of teachers and students engages in 
learning and service activities within the context 
of values identified by the students. 

Each year the incoming sophomore class 
engages in a process of identifying values, and 
behavioral indicators for those values. This 
process is a student-driven and teacher-facilitat- 
ed activity. For the students, engagement in this 
process begins with a writing prompt. The 
team's English teacher asks students to complete 
the following sentence: “In order to create a safe, 
healthy and productive learning culture...” 
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The values identified through this exercise are 
integrated into all five classes attended by this 
team: English. Social Studies. Science, Math, and 
the Team Lab. This year, not only did the sopho- 
more team identify values for their team, but a 
freshman team has been inspired to do so as 
well. According to English teacher Brian Flynn, 
change of this kind is made incrementally and it 
takes time. Moreover, the “community ’ may 
begin in a single grade before it encompasses 
the entire school culture. The Core Values identi- 
fied by the students on the 1999-2000 sopho- 
more team were; 



“ Trustworthiness 
- The Golden Rule 

• Respect 

• Honesty 

• Love 



According to Flynn, the integration of values 
into the teaming program has improved stu- 
dents’ ability to guide their own behavior with 
their consciences, rather than having teachers 
direct student behavior solely through fear of 
punishment. Students and teachers on the soph- 
omore team take these values very seriously. It is 
not only teachers who remind students to live up 
to these values — students also point out to one 
another and to teachers when their actions are 
not living up to the standards. 

The following are practices utilized by the 
team members as they continually strive to 
embrace and act upon their values; 

• Service Learning — Taking action actually 
tests values: past teams have undertaken 
the following: 

• Constructed an amphitheater; 

• Erected a greenhouse and grew a 
variety of plant life; 

• Created an outdoor classroom; 

• Engaged in trail building; and 

• Mentored local elementary school 
children. 



® Modeling - Teachers on the team try to 
consistently model: 

• Collaboration and teamwork in lesson 
planning and delivery; 

• Respect for students and colleagues; 

• Critical thinking skills; 

• Service to the school and the 
community; and 

• Faith in eveiy student’s ability to learn. 

• Critical Thinking - An overarching 
emphasis on these skills provides: 

• A framework for discussion of ethical 
issues; 

• An effective means of integrating the 
core values into all disciplines; and 

• A mechanism for thoughtful conflict 
resolution. 

• Team Building - All students come together 
during a team lab period where teachers 
facilitate and ensure: 

• Synthesis, by students, of materials 
covered in each discipline; 

• The building and maintenance of a 
team ethos; 

• That students reflect on the relation- 
ships among the courses they are 
taking within the context of the team’s 
core values; and 

• That teachers and students discuss the 
planning, progress and meaning of 
their service learning project. 

® Evaluation and Recognition - Continuous 
improvement is ensured through all facets 
of the Teaming Program, by: 

• Students’ self-evaluation of their efforts 
and abilities; 

• Constant dialogue between teachers 
and students regarding students’ effort 
and progress; and 

• Teacher and peer recognition of 
students’ attitudinal and academic 
achievement. 
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Democracy 

in Action 

According to former Principal George Marnik. 
Mt. Desert Island High School is a place where 
students are significantly involved in meaningful 
decision-making, and opportunities for genuine 
leadership. Such involvement means that stu- 
dents share with adults the responsibility of cre- 
ating a healthy school environment. Facilitating, 
nurturing and demonstrating ethical and respon- 
sible student behavior in our schools requires, by 
definition, that students be actively involved in 
the process of creating such a school culture. 

This is especially true as students progress in 
their schooling, grow older and more mature, 
and become increasingly aware of both the 
rights and responsibilities attendant to their 
actions as participants in their own academic 
learning and social development. 

Two methods for encouraging and sustaining 
meaningful student involvement desci ibed by Dr. 
Marnik and implemented at Mt. Desert High 
School are the: 

* Hearing Committee; and 

* Student Leadership Organization. 

Instituted in 1975, the Heai ing Committee is 
an elected board, consisting of an equal number 
of students and adults. The Hearing Committee 
has addressed a wide variety of very serious 
infractions of school policy over the past 25 
years. Committee meetings are open to the 
entire school community as aggrieved parties 
face one another. Student and adult committee 
members make their recommendations for 
action directly to the administration. 

The Hearing Committee process is taken very 
seriously by all members of the school and delib- 
erations carry such weight that it is rai e that the 
assistant principal or principal does not adhere 
to its recommendations. This fact is testimony to 
the value placed on the trust and mutual respon- 
sibility shared by students and adults in working 
to establish a just and caring school environ- 
ment. The high degree of respect, shown by 
adults who actively involve students in deci- 
sion-making central to student life, helps stu- 
dents at Mt. Desert to better understand the 



rights and responsibilities of citizenship beyond 
high school. 

'fhe second critical component that helps to 
shape the student-centered culture at Mt. Desert 
Island rests in an organization known as Student 
Leadership. It is a dynamic group of young 
adults who serve as a positive, proactive student 
organization. The student leaders are trained in a 
variety of practices for serving fellow students, 
the school and the community including: 

• Peer Mediation; 

• Peer Education; 

• HIV Education; 

• Tutoring; 

• Peer Support; and 

• School and Community Service. 

Adult advisors work to ensure that the group’s 
membership reflects the diversity of students 
within the school. Underlying this effort is a 
belief that leadership can demonstrate itself 
through many different people. Any student can 
apply to participate in Student Leadership. 
Students are selected to serve in this organiza- 
tion based on contributions to the school, poten- 
tial for leadership, willingness to serve others, 
and commitment to work toward meeting identi- 
fied personal and group goals. The inclusive 
nature and success of this organization is evi- 
denced by the participation, in Student 
Leadership, of over 10% of the student body 
each year. Such a broadly defined effort places a 
significant value on students as the primary con- 
stituency of educational efforts. 

It is a core belief of the faculty at Mt. Desert 
that learning has significant ramifications 
beyond the four yeai's of high school. Issues of 
personal responsibility, citizenship and commu- 
nity building are as integral to the development 
of productive and wholesome individuals as is 
academic success. In the short term, greater stu- 
dent involvement in the life of the school and 
community means less alienation and fewer 
destructive behaviors. In the long term, such 
involvement leads to adults who are better edu- 
cated, more concerned for others, and more pos- 
itively and actively a part of their communities. 
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Restorative 
Discipline _ 



"Believe it or not, port of the joy of vrorking \with the 
children in rny clciss is working together with tliem ot 
issues of discipline. Just obout every situation that is o 
conflict of some sort con be used as a teachable 
moment in our life together." 

-Roxanne Claasen ( 2000 : 4) 



Discipline should be implemented in a way 
that includes opportunities for both students and 
adults to learn and to teach. Intervention to stop 
the harm, whether physical or emotional, must 
come first but it should be quickly followed by 
efforts to resolve conflict and to refocus attention 
on the harm to the victim and the community. 
One approach of this type, known as “restorative 
discipline", is an offspring of the restorative jus- 
tice approaches increasingly utilized in the Judi- 
cial system, particularly in dealing with Juvenile 
offenses. Community resolution teams in several 
Maine communities are implementing restorative 
Juvenile Justice approaches. Tom Ewell of the 
Maine Council of Churches has studied the 
restorative approach and seen it applied in 
schools and other settings. 

Restorative discipline demands accountability 
for behavior, and focuses on the needs of the vic- 
tim (if any) and of the community, while treating 
offenders as capable of responsibility and 
deserving of respect. Some traditional discipline 
systems focus attention on the offending or mis- 
behaving student, and on the extent of the puni- 
tive sanctions to be imposed. Discussions of 
proportionality or fairness typically are directed 
at the severity of the punishment, in comparison 
to the severity of the offense. 

In contrast, restorative discipline seeks to shift 
the focus to the harm done to the victim and the 
school community. The focus is on the corrective 
action that should be taken by the offender, and 
fairness lies in the determination of whether the 
offender has taken appropriate actions to redress 
the impact on the victim and/or community. 



The key aspects of this type of discipline are: 

• That it be immediate, not something that is 
pursued a week later but something that 
happens as soon as safety is assured, while 
the incident is still fresh; 

• That it be face to face, not working through 
intermediaries but with all those who are 
affected gathering at one time and place; 

• That its primary focus be on redress of the 
harm done rather than on the rule that was 
broken, beginning with the victim (if any) 
and then with the broader community; 

• That the offender accepts personal respon- 
sibility for his or her actions, both to the 
victim and to the community; and 

• That the offending student develop an 
improved understanding in order to be 
better able to prevent or correct future 
behavior. 

The restorative component of a disciplinary 
system can begin only after an intervention is 
made to stop inappropriate behavior or language, 
and only after the offending student has accept- 
ed responsibility for his or her behavior. 

When misbehavior or conflict occur, the first 
step must be intervention to stop the harm and 
protect the victim, After the initial intervention, 
a restorative component can play an important 
role, but it must be adapted to the type and 
circumstances of the offending behavior. In a 
context where conflicts or problems are multifac- 
eted or mutual (e.g., where peer mediation is 
appropriate), those involved are called together. 
This gathering is often called a circle and “calling 
for a circle" is a request to deal with a behavior 
or a conflict. In other circumstances, where there 
is an imbalance of power among those affected 
(e.g., bullying), the restorative component can 
only be initiated and managed through the 
intervention of cidult authority. 

The success of restorative discipline depends 
on the ability and willingness of those involved — 
especially a victim — to help define the damage 
and to help create a resolution that is perceived 
as adequate and fair. To be effective, it takes 
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courage on the part of all involved, to structure a 
solution on the basis of the consensus of all 
those who have a stake. 

Restorative disciplines strength is its potential 
for creativity and flexibility in customizing the 
actions to be taken by the offender. Apologies 
may be made, or property returned, or some 
other tangible expression of making things as 
right as possible may be the restorative outcome. 
Resolution may call for a progression of steps, 
each dependent on the success of the last. 
However, flexibility is never a substitute for 
accountability; it will always be necessary to 
implement real resolutions, and to check and 
evaluate them for effectiveness. There must not 
only be monitoring and follow-up to ensure that 
the agreed-upon course of action has been fol- 
lowed. but also penalties for failure to follow 
through with that resolution. 

Restorative discipline is no panacea; it is not 
appropriate or effective in all circumstances. 
Schools must have well-thought-out. consistent, 
reasonable systems of disciplinary interventions 
and consequences in place as a backdrop and 
complement to restorative approaches. 

Stan Davis, a guidance counselor at Sidney’s 
Bean School with extensive experience in anti- 
bullying efforts, observes that approaches like 
restorative discipline are likely to be most effec- 
tive when the misbehavior is an isolated offense, 
rather than an incident in a pattern of repeated 
aggressive behavior or repeated bullying {i.e.. the 
repeated victimization of the same vulnerable 
individual). 

In the case of bullying or repeated aggressive 
behavior, it is often inappropriate to seat the per- 
petrator and the victim in the same circle. The 



victim is often afraid to speak up and fearful that 
to do so is to invite further victimization. In bul- 
lying there is an inherent imbalance of power 
between the bully and the victim, so intervention 
by adult authority is needed to redress that balance. 
Thus, in their use of restorative discipline, 
schools must not abdicate the responsibility to 
provide both protection and consistent discipli- 
nary measures. Peer mediation is often an inap- 
propriate substitute for adult authority in bullying 
situations for the same reason. Adult authority 
must be exercised to protect the victims of 
bullies, with clear penalties. 

Davis also observes that approaches like 
restorative discipline may be more effective in 
situations where blame has been fixed and 
where the restorative approach is offered to the 
offender as an alternative to some other, more 
traditional type of penalty. This traditional penal- 
ty would be imposed if the offender fails to live 
up to the terms of the agreed-upon alternative 
resolution. 

The discussions, listening, and student reflec- 
tions involved in the restorative approach, as 
well as the customizing of redress to the harm 
done in the particular situation, take more time 
and energy than simply banishing students from 
the room or the school. The corresponding bene- 
fit is that the solutions developed are likely to be 
more concrete, appropriate, fair — and perceived 
as fair, and effective, thereby reducing the likeli- 
hood of the problem recurring. 

Regardless of the method by which discipli- 
nary consequences are imposed, the "conse- 
quences imposed should still be tested by 
whether they are reasonable, related, restorative 
and respectful." {Ron Claasen 2000: 3) 
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CHAPTER SEVEN 

RECOMMENDATIONS 
AND CONCLUSIONS 
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Everyone 

Taking 

Responsibility 

This report urges schools and communities to overtly address issues of character and values; 
outlines a vision for an ethical and responsible school culture; sets standards for student behav- 
ior; provides a process for communities to do the same; clearly links standards for ethical and 
responsible student behavior with the academic standards set forth in Learning Results: and 
shares exemplary practices from Maine schools that are on their way to achieving this vision. 
This report is not just about teachers, or students, or parents. Rather, it is about community and 
people in a variety of roles working together to improve the culture in Maine schools. If you are 
still wondering. "What can I do?", and “What are my responsibilities?", here are Just a few of the 
actions that each of us as individuals can take in our varied roles in our communities: 




> School Boards 

• Facilitate community awareness and discussion on the topic of values 
and character, through scheduled discussions at school board meetings. 

“ Model community values in all interactions with constituents by apply- 
ing a democratic and inclusive approach to all discussions. 

• Authorize teachers to teach community values and model ethical and 
responsible behavior through the inclusion of ethics in the curriculum 
and through support of staff with time and resources necessary to inte- 
grate this teaching. 

» Evaluate discipline policies and make recommendations to ensure both 
that interventions exist to stop negative behaviors and protect the safety 
of students, and that an educational or restorative component connects 
discipline to values, accountability, and prevention. 

• Assist in the assessment of needs and outcomes by including strategic 
planning in the school board agenda. 

• Support schools’ efforts by developing partnerships with citizen groups 
and business owners in the community. 
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> Administrators 

• Adopt a leadership role in the discussion and identification of community values 
and standards of behavior 

• Serve as the primary liaison among all other stakeholders (i.e., school board, 
teachers, parents and community). 

• Create and support student councils that are not merely tokens, but an integral 
and respected part of the school’s decision-making process. 

• Support teachers and staff in their teaching of community values and modeling 
ethical and responsible behavior by making a strong personal and professional 
commitment to these values and standards. 

• Work as advocates to provide the time and resources for meaningful professional 
development in the area of values/character education. 

• Work with teachers and staff to ensure that community values are fully integrated 
throughout the school curriculum and culture and not presented as an additional 
element. 

• Promote meaningful recognition of teachers, staff, and students who exemplify 
community values and standards of ethical and responsible behavior. 

« Develop partnerships with preschools, childcare providers, child advocacy groups, 
and pediatricians to ensure that parents recognize the significance of their role in 
fostering values and standards of ethical and responsible behavior during early 
childhood. 

• Develop and maintain partnerships with citizen groups, non-profit organizations, 
and business owners as resources for mentoring and service learning programs. 

“ Implement and enforce discipline policies both to intervene to stop negative 
behavior and protect the safety of students, and to use an educational or restora- 
tive component to connect discipline to values, accountability, and prevention. 

• Perform needs assessment, identify desired outcomes, gather pertinent baseline 
data, and ensure continual, multi-dimensional evaluation of efforts to create and 
sustain an ethical and responsible school culture. 




oo 
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> Teachers and Staff 

• Become a committed participant in the discussion and identification of community 
values and standards of behavior, 

• Work collaboratively with colleagues, parents and students to develop and reinforce the 
use of a common language for identifying community values, 

• Model community values in all interactions with students, parents, fellow teachers, and 
other school staff, and expect the same in return, 

• Use an integrative approach to teaching community values and standards for ethical and 
responsible behavior, 

• Provide students with meaningful opportunities to apply values and standards for 
ethical and responsible behavior — both inside and outside of the classroom, 

• Recognize students who exemplify community values and standards of ethical and 
responsible behavior, 

• Honor, inform and involve parents in their critical role in fostering ethical and 
responsible behavior in their children, 

• Ensure the consistent and equitable application of discipline policies everywhere in the 
school environment. 

• Assist in needs assessment, identifying desired outcomes, gathering pertinent baseline 
data, and ensuring continual, multi-dimensional evaluation of efforts to create and 
sustain an ethical and responsible school culture. 



> Students 

• Become a committed participant in the discussion and identification of community 
values and standards of behavior, 

• Keep parents informed of whereabouts, activities, frustrations, and goals, 

• Seek knowledge and advice from admirable adults in the family, school and community, 

• Offer recognition and praise to peers, teachers, relatives, friends, and other community 
members who exemplify and uphold community values and standards for behavior. 

“ Recognize and act upon the opportunity to be a positive role model to others of all 
ages, and to intei-vene as a model when appropriate, 

• Take opportunities to lead not just academically or athletically, but ethically as well. 

• Identify and act upon ways to serve the school and the community, 

• Accept the consequences of personal actions, especially if restoration for a victim or the 
community is necessary. 
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> Parents 

“ Become a committed participant in the discussion and identification of 
community values and standards of behavior 

• Model community values and standards of behavior in the home. 

• Clearly communicate expectations and values to all children. 

• Do not make excuses for anyone’s unacceptable behavior. 

• Enforce consistent consequences for behavior that violates household rules. 

• Listen to children and other family members when they want or need to talk. 

" Maintain involvement in and awareness of the activities of family members, 
especially those of children. 

• Praise children and other family members, not only for achievement, but also 
for ethical and responsible behavior. 



> Other Community Members 

• Become a committed participant in the discussion and identification of 
community values and standards of behavior. 

• Strive to model community core values and standards for behavior in personal 
and professional life. 

• Consider serving as a mentor to students or volunteering time and expertise to 
a school. 

• Offer recognition and praise to students, teachers, and other community mem- 
bers who exemplify and uphold community values and standards of behavior. 

“ Offer and promote opportunities for students to serve the community. 
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Changing 
Policy to 
Meet the 
Challenge 




Education leaders and policy makers have a 
role to play; they also must take responsibility. 
Policies, programs, and resources must be coor- 
dinated to further and support the outcomes 
described in this report. Leaders and policymak- 
ers should: 

• Use the legislative mandate for codes of 
conduct, and this report to spark extensive 
dialogue and real reforms in every commu- 
nity. 

* Model the intended outreach at the state 
level by involving traditional groups of 
educators, but go further to draw in and 
build on the central roles of parents, busi- 
nesses, clergy, municipal officials, and other 
community-based {not just school-based) 
leadership. 

• Persist in and expand efforts to change the 
structures of schools to reflect a more 
democratic culture that is responsive to 
individualized learning needs. 

■* Build on and expand the commendable 
work of the secondary education reform 
efforts tied to the recommendations of 
Promising Futures. 

iff Expand the focus on democratic structures 
and individualized learning plans through- 
out elementary, middle, and secondary 
schools. 

• Partner with existing programs and initia- 
tives that address school climate, violence 



prevention, intervention, and asset-build- 
ing, to support the development of the 
whole child. 

a: Use and build on existing efforts such as 
the Maine Project Against Bullying, conflict 
resolution. Civil Rights Teams. Communities 
for Children/Communities of Promise, 
coordinated school health, mentoring, aspi- 
rations, restorative Justice and service learn- 
ing. 

■i' Embed each program at the school level 
within the context of shared values and an 
ethical and responsible school culture. 

• Support training and development which 
equips all school staff to take action to 
support an ethical school culture. 

ff; Help provide the time, resources, and 
opportunities for staff to be good practition- 
ers of behavioral intervention and to devel- 
op the ethical dimension of the curriculum. 

* Include non-teaching staff as critical sources 
of modeling and intervention. 

• Establish outcome indicators and model 
assessment tools that schools can use to 
measure progress and test effectiveness. 

* Create or coordinate existing assessments 
across the several dimensions of student 
behavior and school climate, including 
measures of behavior, attitudes, percep- 
tions. participation, and achievement of 
desired outcomes. 
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Conclusion 



In our process and in this report, we have 
sought to honor the attributes and the values 
that we have identified here. We have endeav- 
ored to be respectful in listening to the voices of 
our students and educators; honest in describing 
the challenges we face; compassionate in sup- 
porting our students and schools to succeed; fair 
in holding expectations high for all of us, adults 
and students alike; responsible in advancing 
solutions that are systemic and long-term instead 
of simplistic and short-term: and courageous in 
tackling this subject with resolve. We make no 
claim to perfection; we have not alwciys honored 
these values as fully as we would have liked. We 
can claim only to know the struggle. 

Issues of ethics and behavior seem complex 
and daunting. Where do we begin? Can we 
achieve the ends we describe as right and good? 



We know Maine communities can succeed in 
crafting thoughtful, consistent, coordinated 
efforts that will positively address behaviors and 
attitudes. We know because some Maine com- 
munities are already seeing success. These 
efforts will take time, commitment, resources, 
and hard work. It is the nature of education in 
a changing society that the work will never be 
done. But working together as a community, we 
can change our schools and communities into 
better places to live, learn, and work. 

In the end, our work is only as good as the 
understanding, commitment, and energy that 
educators, students, and citizens around the 
State bring to the use of this report, and your 
willingness to take action upon it. We wish you 
courage in this endeavor. 




"We become just by the practice of just oction. self- 
contiolied by exeicising sell-contiol, ond courageous 
by performing acts of courage." 

-Aristotle 
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Programs 
in Maine - 



ADD VERB Productions 

Cathy Plourcie. Executive Director 
7 Russell Street 
Portland. ME 04102’ 

(207) 772-1167 
Cathy. plourde@a tt . net 



Character Education 
Partnership 

www.stQte me.us/eduCQtion/cep/homepage.htm 

Susan Conente. Esq. Project Director 
Maine Department of Education 
M6 State House Station 
Augusta, ME 04333 
207-624-6600 



The Biggest Job We’ll Ever Have 

www.hyde.edu/docs/fmly_prgrms/prnt_wrkshps.asp 

I^ura. D. Gauld 
616 High Street 
Bath. ME 04530 
(207) 443-5584 
lgauld@hyde.edu 



Camp Kieve’s Leadership 
Decisions Institute 



Charles Harrington 
P.O. Box 169 
Nobleboro, ME 04555 
(207) 563-6212 
LDl@kieve.org 




Building Community 
Through the Arts 

Susan Potters. Penquis Director 
Maine Alliance for Arts Education 
28 Merchants Plaza 
Bangor. ME 04401 
(207) 990-2805 
maaebangor@aol.com 



Center for the Study and 
Prevention of Hate Violence 



Stephen Wessler. Esq.. Director 
University of Southern Maine 
120 Bedford Street 
Portland. ME 04101 
(207) 780-4756 
(207) 780-5698 (fax) 
wessle r @ m a i ri e. ed u 



Bullying Education Project 

http://www.law.usm.malne.edu/excel/ 

Pam Anderson 
EXCEL 

University of Maine Law School 
246 Deering Avenue 
Portland. ME 04102 
(207) 780-4159 
pamelaa@usm.maine.edu 



The Bullying Project 

www.CQry-memorial.iib.me.us/bullyweb/bully.htm 

Stan Davis 

P.O. Box 67 

Wayne. ME 04284 

(207) 685-9639 

stan@slopbullyingnow.com 



Character Counts 



www.charactercounts.org 

Christy Fitzpatrick 

University of Maine Cooperative Extension/4H 

P.O. Box 8 

Houlton. ME 04730 

(207) 532-6548 

cfitz@umext.maine.edu 

Civil Rights Team Project 

Linda Pistner. Esq, 

Department of the Attorney General 

6 State House Station 

Augusta, ME 04333 

(207) 626-8800 

(207) 624-7730 (fax) 

linda.pistner@state.me.Lis 
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Communities for Children 



Institute for Global Ethics 



http://janus.state.me.us/cfc> 

170 State House Station 
Augusta. ME 04333-0170 
207-287-4377 or instate 1-800-780-6230 
207-287-4375 (fax) 

Susan. Savell@state.me.us 



Communities of Promise 



http://jonus.state.me.us/spo/mccs/teom_molne/sur- 

vey_reports.htm 



Conflict Management Education 
and Peer Mediation 

Pam Anderson 
EXCEL 

Univei'sity of Maine Law School 
246 Deering Avenue 
Portland. ME 04102 
(207) 780-4159 
pamelaa@usm.maine.edu 



Conflict Management at the 
Peace Studies Program 

Kathryn Gaianguest and Barbara Blazej 

University of Maine 

5725 East Annex. Room 211 

Orono, ME 04469-5725 

(207) 581-2625 or (207) 581-2690 

kathryn_gaianguest@umit.maine.edu or 

barbara_blazej@umit.maine.edu 



Coordinated School 
Health Programs 

www.mainecshp .com 

Maine Department of Education 
Bill Prim merman 
23 State House Station 
Augusta. ME 04333-0023 
(207) 624-6600 

bill.primmerman@state.me.us 



www.globalethics.org 

Patricia Born. Senior Director 
Education and Training 
PO. Box 563 
Camden. ME 04843 
(207) 236-6658 
(207) 236-4014 (fax) 
pborn@globalethics.org 



KIDS Consortium, Inc. 



www.kidsconsortium.org 

Erancine Rudoff. Executive Director 
215 Lisbon Street. Suite 12 
Lewiston. ME 04240 
(207) 784-0956 
(207) 784-6733 (fax) 
frudoff@cybertours.com 



Learning for Life 

www.learning-for-life.org 

Learning for Life (local) 

1 25 Auburn Street 
Portland. ME 04103 
(207) 797-5252 

Learning for Life (national) 
1325 West Walnut Hill Lane 
P.O. Box 152079 
Irving. TX7501 5-2079 
(972) 580-2000 



Maine Association for 
Supervision and Curriculum 
Development 

www.maineascd.org 



P.O. Box 926 
Brunswick. ME 04011 
(207) 729-6652 
(207) 725-8547 (fax) 
info(® maineascd.org 
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Maine Commission for 
Community Service 

http://janus.sfafe.me.us/spo/mccs/index.hfm 

Maine Slate Planning Office 
184 Slate Street 
38 State House Station 
Augusta, ME 04333 
(207) 287.3261 
(207) 287-8059 (fax) 
mccs@siaie.me.us 

Maine Mentoring Partnership 

www.mainemenforing.org 

Marty Zanghi 

University of Southern Maine 
Muskie School for Public Service 
Institute for Public Sector Innovation 
P.Q Box 15010 
Portland, ME 0411 2 
(207) 780-5867 
(207) 780-5817 (fax) 
martyz@usm.maine.edu 

Maine Project Against Bullying 

http://lincoln.midcoasf.com/~wps/againsf/bullying.hfml 

Maine’s Promise AmeriCorps 

www.mainemenforing.org/Maine'sPromise.hfm 

Muskie School for Public Seivice 
Institute for Public Sector Innovation 
P.O. Box 15010 
Portland, ME 04112 
207-780-5867 

Marty Zanghi, Project Manager 
Kate Webb, Project Director 
katew@Lism.maine.edu 

Maine’s School-Based Service- 
Learning Program 

http://janus.sfafe.me.us/educafion/lsa/home- 

page.hfm 

(see also KIDS Consortium) 

Maine Department of Education 

Ed Maroon 

State House Station 

Augusta, ME 04333-0023 

(207) 624-6600 

ed .maroon @sta te. me. us 



Maine Special Education/Mental 
Health Collaborative 

P.O. Bo.x 611 
Gray, ME 04039 
207-799-3227 

National Center for Student 
Aspirations 

www.sfudenfaspirafions.org 

Russell Quaglia, Ph.D., Director 

University of Maine 

5766 Shibles Hall 

Orono. ME 04469-5766 

(207) 581-2492 

(207) 581-2423 (fax) 

quaglia@maine.edu 

PDI Workshop (Personal 
Development Integration) 

Mary Ann Conroy 
1 46 Walnut Street 
South Portland. ME 04106 
(207) 799-1467 
mconroy@envatec.com 

Restorative Justice 

http://janus.sfafe.me.us/correcfions/fesf/vicfim_ser 

vices/rj.hfm! 

Maine Department of Corrections 

Denise Giles 

Slate House Station 111 

Augusta, ME 04333-0111 

(207) 287-2711 

(207) 287-4370 (Fax) 

denise.giles@siaie.me.us 

Youth Democratic Action 
Network 

Julie Underwood 

EXCEL, University of Maine School of Law 
246 Deering Avenue 
Portland, ME 04102 
underwd@usm.maine.edu 
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National Programs 
and Resources 



Active Citizenship 

www.acMveciMzenship.org 

John M inkier 
1-800-432-3618 
Jmink@sierratel.com 

American Promise 



www.americanpromise.com 

America’s Promise: The Alliance 
for Youth 

www.americaspromise.org/ 

America’s Promise ~ The Alliance for Youth 
909 N. Washington Street, Suite 400 
Alexandria, VA 22314-1556 
(703) 684-4500 
(703) 535-3900 (fax) 

Inquiries about making a commitment? 
comm it @ a rn ericas prom ise. org 
Inquiries about Communities of Promise? 
local@americaspromise.org 

Annenberg Institute for School 
Reform 

www.aisr.brown.edu 

Brown University, Box 1985 
Providence, R1 02912 
(401) 863-7990 
(401) 863-1290 (fax) 

Boston University Center for the 
Advancement of Ethics and 
Character 

www2, bu.edu/educaMon/caec/index.html 

605 Commonwealth Ave. 

Boston, M A 02215 
(617) 353-3262 
(617) 353-3924 
CAEC@bu.edu 



Center for the 4th and 5th Rs 

www,cortland.edu/www/c4n5rs 

Dr. Thomas Lickona, Director 

SUNY Cortland 

P.O. Box 2000 

Cortland, NY 13045 

(607) 753-2455 

(607) 7 53-5980 (fax) 

c4n5rs@cortland.edu 

Character Education Partnership 
(CEP) 

WWW. character, org 

1600 K Street NW. Suite 501 
Washington, DC 20006 
1-800-988-8081 



Educators for Social 
Responsibility 

w w w. esrna ti ona I . org 

23 Garden St. 

Cambridge, M A 02138 
1-800-370-2515 or (617) 492-1764 
(617) 864-5164 (fax) 
educators@esrnational.org 



Institute for the Study of Civic 
Values 



www.Iibertynet.org/edcivic/iscvhome, html 

Ed Schwartz 

1218 Chestnut St., Rm. 702 
Philadelphia, PA 19107 
(215) 238-1434 
(215) 238) 0530 (fax) 
edcivic@libertynet.org 
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Josephson Institute of Ethics 

www.jiethics.org 

4640 Admiralty Way, Suite 1001 
Marina Del Rey. CA 90292-6610 
(310) 306-1868 
(310) 827-1864 (fax) 
ji@jieihics.org 



New Horizons for Learning 

www.newhorizons.org 

P.O. Box 15329 
Seattle. WA 98115-0329 
(206)547-7936 
building@ newhorizons.oig 



The Commission for 
Ethical and Responsible 
Student Behavior 
wishes to acknowledge the 
important contribution of all those 
who participated in the Student 
Interviewing Project. 

This project has been enriched 
immeasurably by their 
candor and dedication. 



Search Institute 



WWW. seorc h-insHtute. org 

700 South Third St.. Suite 210 
Minneapolis. MN 55415 



Student Interviewing Project 
Participan ts 



School Improvement 
Research Series 



www.nwrel.org/scpd/sirs/index.hfnnl 

Northwest Regional Educational 
Laboratory 

lOl S.W. Main St.. Suite 500 
Portland. OR 97204 
(503) 275-9489 
(503) 275-9519 (fax) 



Fort Fairfield Middle/High School, M.S.A.D #20 
Mike Edmunds. Faculty Advisor 
Chester Witham. Student 
Ryan Doi'sey. Student 

Washburn District High School, M.S.A.D #45 
Liz Bradbury. Faculty Advisor 
Amber Blakney. Student 
Kristi Fitzpati'ick. Student 

Central Aroostook High School, M.S.A.D #42 
Ricky Bi'cigg. Faculty Advisor 
Samantha Cousins. Student 
Arlie Wiggins. Student 

Orono High School, Unions #86-87 
Deta Pearce. Faculty Advisoi' 

Kelly Swindlehurst. Student 
Mark Mehuren. Student 

Nokomis High School, M.S.A.D #48 

Brian Flanish. Faculty Advisor 
David Buzanoski. Student 
Tiffany Tilton. Student 
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